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Artists and Their Mode! 


LIFE IS HAPPY AGAIN 
FOR HIM 

How the Great War Broke Up 
a Polish Boy’s Life 

END OF A 23-YEARS 
ADVENTURE 

Our Poland correspondent sends us 
lliis lale of life which shows us once again 
that' truth is often more 'romantic .than 
fiction. It is a story which had its happy 
ending in Poland the other day. 

Tlie story began during the war, when 
John, a hoy of eight, lived happily with 
his parents at Tarnow in' Cracow. 
Little John did not know much about 
what was happening until one .day an 
order came to evacuate Tarnow. 

In a Strange Town 
Then John hurried to the station 
with his parents, but there was such a 
crowd of excited people that he lost 
sight of them and was pushed into a 
carriage among strangers. No one took 
any notice of the terrified lad, and the 
train took him to a strange place. Here 
John looked for his father and mother, 
but they were not there, and he went weep¬ 
ing into the streets of the strange town.. 

A young soldier met the unhappy 
child and took him to his barracks, 
where John at once became the adopted 
.son of an Austrian regiment. Life was 
hard, but John soon got used to it, and 
vent with the regiment to Serbia, 

He learned to speak Serbian, went to a 
Serbian school, aud at the end of the war 
moved to Vienna, where lie obtained a 
good post with a cobbler. He later made 
his way into Czccho-Slovakia. Every¬ 
thing went well with him. He earned 
enough money, his work pleased him, 
and lie decided to stay there. 

Then a law was passed in. Czecho¬ 
slovakia that no foreigner was to earn 
money in that country, and John was 
deported over the Polish frontier. So long 
had he been away-that .his native land 
meant little to John. | • 

Asleep on a Doorstep 
He found it very 'difficult id obtain 
work, though he wandered from town 
to town seeking it. One night a'poliCe- 
man arrested ' him, ■ having found him 
fast asleep on the doorstep of a house. 
It was a bitter winter’s night and poor 
John could hardly walk to the police . 
station, so stiff with cold wks lie. 

1 " Where is your home ? Why do you 
sleep in the street when you know, that 
it is not allowed ? ” asked the police*. 

■ John then told his story, and, though 
it sounded incredible, the police began 
to make inquiries for John’s relations 
all over Poland. Many, months passed f 
and at. last the news was brought that 
his mother had been found. , >v 
Great was their joy when they tact 
after ej.years, John to have’a Home atlast' 
and his mother to have lief lor.g-lost son. 


Mr John Skcaplng, the animal sculptor, coaxes a Zoo elephant to pose as a 
model for a party of girl artists. An article on the London Zoo appears on page 10 

Mrs Higgs of Oldham 


S iie was always known as Mrs Higgs 
of Oldham, though she was born at 
Devizes in Wiltshire in 1854. 

A daughter of the Rev \V. Kingsland, 
she won a scholarship for Girton College, 
and was the first woman to take a 
Natural Science Tripos. In 1879 she 
married the Rev Thomas Kilpin Higgs, 
and with him lived at Hanley, Man¬ 
chester, and Oldham. 

It was.in 1890 that she startled every¬ 
one by her letter in an Oldham news¬ 
paper. Its heading was: Beautiful 
Oldham. .Why Not ? Till then everyone 
had imagined that Oldham could never 
be anything else than grimy and ugly ; 
but Mrs Higgs made the audacious 
suggestion that the citizens could, make 
their town much more beautiful and 
attractive than it was. 1 .. 

She wrote letters and’spoke with .such 
conviction that the Beautiful Oldham 
Society was formed, and from that day 
to this it has never ceased working fob 
the destruction of slums, the preserva¬ 
tion of whatever natural beauty Oldham 
possesses, the planting o'f trcesandmaldng 


of gardens, the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance, and the growing of flowers in 
window-boxes. It may be true that this 
workaday Lancashire town will never bo 
a rival for Leamington, in Shakespeare's 
.county, but there is no doubt that-Mrs 
Higgs did much to make it a happier', 
spot in which to live. ... . ... 

She has passed on at 87. She ’ ;is 
. remembered as a pioneer of beauty at 
Oldham, but her fame has spread far 
beyond, for it was she who'bpgaii a great 
work for'poor women all over the counity. 
She not • only wrote books on- social 
problems, but went into'poor lodgings, 
and ran a municipal lodging-house, a 
workhouse tramp ward, and a women’s 
shelter. She found how ’difficult it was 
for a very, poor woman, to keep herself 
; respectable,’I ahd she; stirred all social 
''worker's by her account of five days and 
nights as’ a tramp with tramps. ' 

. Novy this ’friend of all poor women, this 
great'worker fpr the worklcss, has gone, 
‘from’us 1 , leaving a fragrant memory in a 
world.which.is much -better because she 
• lived in it, ■— 


Rich Man Who 
Loved the Poor 

Henry Van den Bergh 

There has lately passed on from our 
midst,- a man who Joyed to do good 
by stealth. ■ - 

• He was a millionaire, but he might 
have been seen almost any Saturday 
afternoon talking with poor folk in a 
hospital ward ; and every Sunday he 
would visit the homes of four or five 
destitute people. He would wear an 
old grey coat, battered brown shoes, and 
a felt hat which had seen better,days, 
but he gave away princely sums. 

He was Henry Van den Bergh, the 
man who introduced margarine to the 
British public. He hated publicity, and, 
though he gave away big sums to 
charities, lie found his grcatdst delight 
in adding to his list of pensioners, doing 
it all so secretly that few people had any 
idea of his kindly conspiracies, and liardlv 
anyone knew that in this way alone lie 
had given ^150,000. 

Helping Olhers To Happiness 

Eight London clergymen were among 
his plotters, and all had instructions 
from him to send the names and ad¬ 
dresses of. people they, believed to be 
worthy of help. At the week-end Henry ' 
Van den Bergh would go to their homes 
and make inquiries. When he was 
satisfied that lie could really help, he 
helped gladly and at once. Year after 
year he paid pensions to old or sick folk, 
and in. hundreds of homes his weekly 
-gifts-made all the difference between 
misery and happiness. 

One of his delights was to invite a few 
‘ poor children to tea every now and then. 
1-Ie would talk to them, keeping a sharp 
lookout for the most intelligent boy. ' 
Then he would go to work , behind the 
scenes,making it possible, for^selected 
boys tti go on to higher schools, and then 
on to the university. At this moment 
there must be many professional men 
who could never have taken up the 
: cafeer in which they have succeeded had 
it not been for Henry Van den Bergh. 

"For 8'6'yeais’ lie loved to do good. He. 
believed.utTvas Better tPTiclp people as 
'you overtake them on the road than to 
leave large sums when you are gone. 

THE VETERAN 

On the Yorkshire Wolds is the charm¬ 
ing village of Birdsall with its find trees ; 
and here Ragtime is having a good time. 

Ragtime is a war horse now honour¬ 
ably retired, He is 27; and if he 
could talk he would recall for us the 
stirring days when he and Lord Middle- 
ton, his owner, were together in India, 
Mesopotamia, and France, He carried 
Lord • Middleton on . parade with the 
Green Howards. Ragtime occasionally 
wears his medals, and after all the thrill 
of his service days lie now enjoys the 
quiet eventide of life. , 
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CHIEF SCOUT'S 
DAGGER 

A TREASURE FROM THE 
STONE AGE 

The Artists Who Made Fine 
Tools 100,000 Years Ago 

P1LTDOWN MAN’S LEGACY 

In celebration of liis eightieth birth- • 
day the Danish Boy Scouts have sent 
Lord Baden-Powell a gift which may 
make him cry with Macbeth, “ Is this a 
dagger which.I see before me? " 

A grand old 'warrior, familiar with 
all the weapons of civilisation arid of the 
African wilds, he may be pardoned a 
moment’s perplexity at the sight of this 
gift, for it is tens of thousands of years 
old, and of flint, -■ : 1 ■. ,. 

Mammoth and Mastodon 

It must be one of the finest ever dis¬ 
covered; so wonderfully, is it . wrought. 
The broad blade tapers to a point ; , at 
the other end it is gracefully carved into 
a shapely ..handle which, hollowed to 
give a grip to the hand, has its extremity 
broad,' 'like the top of a vase, so' that' it 
shall hot slip when in use. . ‘ ■ 

The Stone Age man.who carved this 
weapon was a great artist in flint-carv- 
ing ; nothing in wood, nothing moulded 
in steel, could be finer or more symmetri¬ 
cal in design than this masterpiece of 
his? He was of the race of men who 
fought the mammoth and the,'mastodon 
in an age when returning warmth to our 
hemisphere was freeing more and more - 
land from the grip of an Ice Age. It was, 
perhaps, his contemporaries' who left us 
the' marvellous' cave paintings 'of the 
animals among which he spent his'days,' 

Our own Stone Age men left us few 
. gems of workmanship ,• such:: as this, 

. but we have one treasure w.p would mot 
exchange for anything of the sort that 
Europe lias;'t6 offer. ' It was the possession 
of Piltdown man. •. - ■' 

. The Earliest Bone Tool 

All. the world is familiar, with the 
story of the Piltdown 'skull, our earliest 
human ■ relic, ? discovered : deep : in the 
gravel;' left' possibly by, a ..vanished 
■river which cut a channel 8o feet deeper 
than -the deposit in which Piltdown man 
was found, between Lewes and'Crow- 
borougli in the Sussex Weald. But the 
romance of it all extends' beyond 'this 
skull to a wonderful tool carved ages 
before B-P’s flint: dagger. ; 

With the skull Were; a number of 
.the most primitive flints ever hewn, of 
the sort first identified by Benjamin 
\ Harrison as the work of men’s hands, 
and called eoliths. Accompanying these 
' was the earliest bone tool ever found. 

■ About 16" inches long,’ four inches 
! wide, and two inches thick; it is from the 

■ leg of .a colossal elephant of a species 
which, became extinct, thousands .of 

. years ago. It is supposed that Piltdown 
man and his fellows killed and ate the 
' animal, and 'that he took: part of its 
thigh-bone" : to' make a new. tool.' . We 
' know., he: worked: on. the,-bone'while.it 
: was .fresh,' fbr the marrow ’ channel -is 
still there, and the marks'show that it 
was carved while still soft. We can 
see the many cuts made at one end to 
form a pattern, long and free where the 
tool followed the direction of the bone- 
fibre, short and irregular where the' 
. cuts crossed it. 

The Broken Hole 

The other end has been carved with 
- difficultymto a wedge-like form, like the, 
. end of a cricket bat. ’ Here was some-' 
thing hew and'precious; but something 
' easy to lose, so Piltdown man crowned 
■'his work by boring a hole through the 
boiie', and a smooth groove shows where 
the strip of hide passed through.' • . 

Alas, the hole broke, and we can see 
only the remaining half of it. It must 
, have been ticklish work to bore elephant 
thigh-bone with only a tool of flint, but 
Piltdown man tried a second. Here on 


The Children 


jfarewell 

To F. J. Clarke, Mopdni of Rhodesia 
There was no name of which he was 
prouder than that of Mopani, given to 
him by old Lobengula, the Zulu king, 
and liis counsellors .when lie was 
negotiating with them before Rhodesia. 
was on the map. The native name 
means the tree that is tall and straight 
and has a hard heart—a tribute to 
Mr Clarke’s hardness at a bargain. 

All Rhodesia knew this splendid old 
pioneer for forty years by this his native ■ 
name, which was upheld by him in more 
than one hazardous expedition. One of 
the'most dangerous was when he volun¬ 
teered to go among the Masliukulumbwe 
natives,. then regarded as likely to kill 
any European who ventured among 
them, and try to enlist them for service 
in the South Rhodesian mines. The 
Masliukulumbwe did not welcome him, 
but his good humour won, and . he 
secured goo of the tribe for service. The 
whole batch deserted on the way south. 
Nothing daunted, Clarke went back, 
sought out chiefs and ciders, and col¬ 
lected his recruits again, with a few extra. 

He was a trader, a fighter through the 
Matabele War, and an agriculturist who 
raised io,ooo head of cattle where none 
bad been before. ' 

To Admiral Grace, son of IE. G. 

With him goes a link with Dr W. G. 
Grace, whose name and fame can never 
be dimme'd while cricket is played. He 
was W. G.’s second son, and by becoming 
a naval cadet at 14 be lost all chance of 
keeping up the family’s name in cricket. 
But he made a fine sailor, and his son 
following him is also in the Navy. 

To Sir James Currie 
Among many famous names his will 
be entered as an Empire builder who, 
without show or any resounding deed, 
worked for its prosperity and develop¬ 
ment in its outposts. . • 

He was the first principal of the newly 
founded Gordon College at Khartoum, 
which by its work in education, especi¬ 
ally' among the Sudanese, shed light in 
dark places. With the Gordon College, 
where he remained till the outbreak of 
;tho war, are associated laboratories for 
the investigation of tropical diseases and 
the'economic products of the country. 

In all these efforts Sir James Currie 
took a leading and directing part, and 
ibis share in the advancement in cotton- 
growing and agriculture was invaluable. 

To Charles Shannon, Royal Academician 
Charles Shannon through all his long 
life was a painter, an engraver, and a 
lithographer who sought to follow his 
own artistic ideals rather than, to seek 
popular success. He was,' in one word, 
an academic artist who followed the tra¬ 
dition of Rubens and Vandyck and the 
Venetians like Titian-, and Tintoretto 
in what he aimed at and accomplished. 
His paintings were not of so frequent ‘ 
occurrence and had not the popularity 
of his namesake J. J. Shannon, blit ; 
among artists he was ranked higher in 
France, which in the Luxembourg 
honours liis Sleeping; Nymph, and in 
England, where his Lady with the 
Amethyst is among the Chantrey Be-' 
quest’ pictures at the' Tate Gallery, he 
was honoured as a painter’s painter. ■ 

To Anna Sliau of Copenhagen ■ ~ 

She was Denmark’s oldest old lady, 
having died.at 108. It is astonishing to 
think that she would be considering 
herself : quite a big girl when' Queen 
Victoria came to the throne. • , 


Continued Irom the previous column 

the bone is the beginning of his second; 
boring. ' He failed to get through; per-' 
haps he was killed before-his-task was' 
accomplished. ' ■ • • ; v . 

He died with his work incomplete, yet' 
bequeathing to us a legacy telling , us 
thaLJie was something of an artist and 
inventor, 106,000 -years ago, / in "an 
England he shared with Hong;' tigers, - 
hyenas, mammoths, elephants, mom- 
keys, and crocodiles. His treasure lies 
today, with the famous skull, in our 
Natural History Museum. 
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THE TALE OF 
TWO BOYS 

A Barbarous Act in 
Addis Ababa 

Two young men known to hundreds 
of Englishmen as Joseph and Ben¬ 
jamin Martin were in the newspapers 
of two years ago, for they left the 
Abyssinian Embassy to fight for the 
freedom of their country. Now they 
have been massacred in Addis Ababa for 
something they had not done. 

These youths were the sons of Dr 
Martin, the Abyssinian Minister in 
London, who as a boy in 1868 met with 
a much kinder fate at the hands of the 
English victors at Magdala, having been 
picked up there and educated by a 
Colonel Martin. ' 

Dr Martin’s sons were educated in 
this country, going out to join the 
Abyssinian army in 1935. They were 
captured, with Ras Imru, the general 
who was so ruthlessly shot a few weeks 
ago, and were taken to Addis Ababa, 
where they were allowed to live with 
their mother and sisters. 

When the Italians turned Addis 
Ababa into a butcher’s shambles a few 
weeks ago Joseph and Benjamin Martin 
were among the victims. 

This massacre lias lost for Italy any 
sympathy she had left in this country. 
The Archbishop of York and other 
leaders of public opinion have written 
to The Times pointing out how harmful 
the savagery of this Italian slaughter is 
to the prestige of the white races in 
Africa. The African native never will 
forget it. • 

40 YEARS AGO 

A Prime Minister’s Warning 

It is just forty years since the Prime 
Minister of this country, Lord Salisbury, 
spoke these words at the Mansion House , 

Remember this—that this federation 
of Europe is the embryo of the only 
possible structure of Europe which can 
save Europe from the desolating effects 
of a disastrous war. 

•You notice that on all sides the in¬ 
struments of destruction, the piling up 
of arms, are becoming larger and larger. 
The powers of concentration are becom¬ 
ing greater, the instruments of death 
more active and more numerous, and 
arc improved with every year; and each 
nation is bound for its own safety’s sake 
to take part in this competition. These 
are the things which are done, so. to 
speak, on the side of war. 

The one hope tljat we have to prevent 
this competition from ending in a terrible 
effort of mutual destruction, which will 
be fatal to Christian civilisation—the 
one hope wc have-is that the Powers 
may gradually be brought together, to 
act together in a friendly spirit on all 
questions of difference which may arise 
. until at last they shall be welded in some 
international constitution, which shall 
give to the world as a result of their great 
strength a long spell of unfettered and 
prosperous trade and continued peace. 

25 YEARS AGO 

Dropping Death From 
the Clouds 

From the C N of April 1912- 

A new and terrible thing has come 
into the world with the war in Tripoli. 

The " everlasting calm of the desert ” 
has been rudely disturbed by the pro¬ 
longed warfare of the Italians against 
the; Arabs, and now we read that bombs 
are regularly dropped from aeroplanes 
into the Arab camps. One' fell near a 
hospital and killed a little child. • \ 

So ’not even the sky is to be free, 
from the • horrors -of war ; and it • is 
Italy, for centuries the central home, in 
Europe of the followers of the Prince 
of Peace, that has first made war in the 
heavens. 
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Little News Reel 

One of the finest Boat Races on record 
has surprised the sporting world. Oxford 
has won. ; 

A father and mother have sung for 
50 years in Sissinghurst Church in Kent; 
they are Mr and Mrs Cook, and they have 
been in the choir all these years. 1 

A deed of conveyance of Shakespeare’s 
day has been quoted at a sale in Captain 
Cook’s village of Great Ay ton in York¬ 
shire. The deed concerned a corn-mill 
and has 1500 words without a fullstop. 

A United States air mail stamp issued 
in 1918 has been sold in New York for- 
£640. .. 

It is said that the master painters oi 
Hanover in Germany are to' decorate 
, the rooms of poor people free of charge 
during their slack'season. ■ ; 

During Coronation Week it will be - 
possible to send a ten-word cable 15,000 
miles for four shillings. . .. 

Bury, famous for its black puddings, is 
evidently world famous, an order for 
200 lbs of best ' Bury black puddings 
having been received from North China. 

THE ISLANDER'S MITE 

A Pair of Socks For the King 

The people of Tristan da Cunha are 
very poor, but they are loyill and loving,. 
and of their little they have. prepared 
Coronation gifts for the King and Queen, 

- Their chaplain is on his way to 
England bringing their gifts, a mat. for 
Queen Elizabeth, and a pull-over and a 
pair of sock's for the King, all made from 
the wool of their island home. - 1 

To so .poor, a, community these 
•generous trifles represent as much;as 
wealthy . South. Africa’s gift of the 
peerless Cullinan 'diamond to Edward 
the Seventh. The homeliness .of the 
gifts adds a touching sense of value. 

GRAIN SHIPS ON THE WAY 

The grain race from Australia’-is; a 
'•yearly reminder that the day of the sail¬ 
ing ship is not yet over. : ■> ; ..; 

Last week the four-masted barque 
Olivebanlc left Adelaide with grain, and 
she . was the thirteenth sailing ship .to 
'leave Australia with grain for Falmouth 
or Queenstown since ' the middle of 
January. .One more is expected to leave. 

All these sailing ships are. Swedish or 
Finnish’, and they are carrying between 
. therti more than 50,000 tons of wheat 
worth over half a million pounds. . 

Things Seen 

■ A train running away without a driver 
near Leicester.- J 

Two new wild cats at Whipsnade.... 

' A niotor-lorry towing a steam traction- 
engine* outside London. 

The oldest bookshop in London 
closing down after 200 years in Bond 
Street.' '??..' ' ; ; . 


Things Said 

I was always the tortoise. 

-. . Duke of Kent. 

' If Eros were in the East-End it would 
be safe from this fooling about. 

■ Mr Herbert Morrison 

Never since the time of Mohapimed 
has Christianity. been so threatened as 
it is now in Germany. Dr Karl Barth 
My view is that-the nations are not 
heading for? war,' but for a state' of 
armed" peace without precedent, '-■?.; 

General Sniuts. 

The Church of God will defend its 
rights in the name of the'All-Highest; 

’ The Pope’s message to Germany 
" Out of '560' brake ; tests 240 were 
under 30 per cent efficiency, 180 under 
25 per cent, and 130 under 20 per cent. 

Mr Hore-Belisha 
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Preparing Por Autumn’s Crops—A sturdy team working on the land near Eyneford In Kent 





Emperor’s Daughter—Princess Tsahal of Abysslnta, 
who >3 now a nurse at Great Ormond Street Hospital 




For the Coronation—Embroidering the Queen’s coat of 
arms on the covering for the throne,, at the Royal 
8chool of Needlework 


Spinning-Wheel Maker—Mr Donald Sinclair of Port Sonachan 
In Argyllahire, who has been making and repairing spinning- 
wheel3 for nearly 70 years—a business established by his father, 


:r'-- 
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Famous Building Gone—The Trocadero, a palace built for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, has disappeared at the hands of the 
housebreakers, revealing this splendid view of the Eiffel Tower 
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THE GIFT OF 
GOD HOUSE 
A Tale of a Flood 

Floods are responsible for wide¬ 
spread havoc and suffering, but it 
seems as if it }s an ill flood that brings, 
nobody any good. 

From America comes this story of the 
Gift of God House, It is said that during 
the 1913 floods in the Ohio Valley the 
owner of a vacant plot of land in Cin¬ 
cinnati was amazed one day to find a 
handsome house on it. The house had 
six rooms, and looked as if it had been 
built where it stood. 

The astonished man at once made 
known his remarkable. discovery. He 
was required by law to declare that'he 
had found a house, and that the owner 
might have it back; but no one came 
forward to claim it, and at last he fixed 
it down, renovated it, and let it to a 
family! Known as the Gift of God House, 
it became one of the show-places of the 
city. For 24 years all went well. Then 
came the recent terrible floods, and now 
the Gift of God House has vanished as 
mysteriously as it came. 

STRANGE TREATMENT 
OF A STONE 

Keeping it Away From Oxygen 

At the Natural History Museum a 
famous fragment of nickel iron which 
fell from the skies 87 years ago has 
become more famous still. 

This iron meteorite was found , near 
Melbourne, Australia; and weighs over 
three tons, though it was only one frag¬ 
ment of a larger body that crashed there. 

- With the nickel iron is a chloride of 
iron which very readily rusts, and the 
rusting splits up the meteorite to such 
an' extent that in its 70-year stay at the 
museum it has lost four hundredweight. 

Without oxygen rust cannot form, 
therefore, in order to prevent the 
meteorite from further slimming, it is 
being deprived of this agency by putting 
in an airtight glass case in which the 
atmosphere.contains only nitrogen. 

The nitrogen is pumped in at a pres¬ 
sure equal to a wind blowing at 45 miles 
an hour against the sides of the case. 

THE OUT-OF-WORK 
MINER AND HIS COINS 

For 17 months the Whitehaven 
miners have been unemployed, but they 
have not been idle. 

They have given themselves a new 
hobby, becoming antiquarians with a 
remarkable knowledge of coins. Now 
that they . are back at work they are 
■ taking up coin-hunting as a hobby. 

The shore in the neighbourhood of 
this Cumberland town is a rare hunting 
ground for old coins., Some were lost by 
the Romans, some dropped by smugglers 
and pirates, and some are from the ends 
of the earth, lost perhaps by sailors in 
ships putting into port one or more 
centuries ago. All these are found in the 
sand after almost every high tide. 

When a coin is found it is closely 
examined, the miners having studied the 
science of coins at the library until, with 
the help of notebooks crammed with 
notes, they can name almost every coin 
which comes to light. Many Whitehaven 
miners have made valuable collections. 


FOR THE MINERS 

One of the stately homes of England is 
to become a miner’s welfare centre. 

It is at Backworth in Northumber¬ 
land, an 18th-century house built for 
Ralph William Grey, ancestor of Lord 
Grey of Fallodon. The house with its 
85 acres of land is now being altered, 
and when ready it will be, it is claimed, 
the finest centre of its kind in the 
kingdom. There will be two bowling 
greens, eight tennis courts, a golf course, 
and a children’s playground. 
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The Little Thing That Slowed 
Down Our Greatest Ship 


'T’he triumph of the Normandie, which 
has just' made the west-to-east 
crossing at an average speed of 3099 
knots,, so breaking the Queen Mary’s 
record, comes at a time when one of the 
Queen Mary’s experts has been explaining 
what happened to slowdown the British 
ship on her maiden voyage last year. 

It seems that when the Queen Mary 
failed to come up to expectation it was 
because some small steel blades in her. 
machinery had gone wrong. ij 

The record was missed because a few 
bits of steel went wrong in turbines which 
altogether have more than a million of 
these steel blades. Turbines which drive 
the dynamos to light cities as well as the 
screws of Transatlantic liners are an 
invention something more than half a 
century old, and the idea sprang from 
the brain of Sir Charles Parsons. 

A story told about Sir Charles in his 
later years is that one day in his club a 
naval .captain who did not know him got 
into a discussion about steam power 
with the old engineer. After Sir Charles 
had gone the naval man said to a friend .: 
“ Who was that argumentative old gen¬ 
tleman ? He seemed to think he knew 
more about my engines than I do.” 

Sir Charles was the least disputatious 
of men, but he did know more about 
naval engines than most, for he had been 
making the turbines for them since his 
tiny Turbinia astonished the world at 
the Diamond Jubilee Review of 1897 by 
travelling at 34! knots. 

The Admiralty gave him an order for a 
turbine-driven destroyer, and it attained 
a speed of over 37 knots, or 43 miles 
an hour. The steam turbine had arrived. 

The First Steam Turbine 

The root idea of the turbine is that of 
the water-wheel, with steam taking the 
place of falling water. Parsons had in 
mind a steam wheel with a row of tiny 
blades sticking out around it which 
might be set in motion by jets of stcani. 
The first steam turbine, built in 1884, now 
stands in the Science Museum, nefer 
Puffing Billy and the Rocket. The tur¬ 
bines of the Queen Mary have developed 
almost as far from the first model as the 
modern streamlined locomotive- has 
moved forward from the first inventions 
of George Stephenson. 

In . a simple form of modern water¬ 
wheel the water discharged through a 
nozzle strikes the buckets in turn and 
makes the wheel revolve. In an im¬ 
proved form the water does not ,strike 
the buckets or blades on the wheel 
directly, it first passes a ring of immov¬ 


able blades called guides, which direct 
it on to the blades of a moving wheel.; 

The Parsons turbine is modelled on 
the second of these ideas. Imagine a 
great fixed cylinder, with a perfectly 
balanced shaft inside it called a drum, 
and having hundreds of thousands of 
little steel vanes or blades. arranged 
round it in rings. The steam enters the 
cylinder and strikes against the vanes, 
turning the drum which revolves the 
liner’s screw. The steam is constantly 
directed against these moving blades by 
curved vanes which are fixed to the inner 
side of the encasing cylinder. 

The steam strikes the first row of 
vanes on the revolving drum, and is then 
deflected by the fixed guide vanes, so as 
to be thrown directly on to the next ring 
of moving vanes, and so on. The steam 
returns along spaces around the drum. 

More Than a Million Blades 

This description may be taken as a 
sketch of the turbine, which lias been 
developed by many inventions to reach 
the complete design. For example, Sir 
Charles had to arrange his rings of fixed 
guides and moving blades in sets. The 
first set was comparatively small, the 
second set larger, the third larger still. 
In the first big liner, the Mauretania, 
fitted with his turbines, which had in all 
more than a million blades, the sizes of 
the blades were successively enlarged. 
Those- at the beginning, where the 
steam entered, were less than thrccinches 
long, but those at the end were 22 
inches. Later tests have found the best 
form of the-blades to save steam power. 

The guide blades must not touch the 
drum, or the drum blades scrape the 
inside of the casing. If the clearances 
are not small enough steam will bp.lost; 
and the whole of the inside of the turbine 
•cylinder with its myriad blades must be 
as exact as the works of a watch. 

That is why, when it was found, at the 
very outset of the Queen Mary’s maiden 
voyage, that a small piece of metal had 
been lodged under part of the steam 
'system driving the turbine, the engineers 
p'ropared for trouble. . . . 

At Cherbourg suspicion was confirmed. 
Pieces of blading in one turbine were 
found to be missing, and one blade was 
fractured in the first row of blades in 
the first turbine examined. In each tur¬ 
bine was some damage to the first row 
of blades. This tiny damage was 
sufficient to reduce the Queen Mary’s 
speed, .and, till it was j put right, com¬ 
pelled her for three voyages to steam 
under reduced power.and at lower speed. 


What a Little Green Book Did 


We are building up a strong British Fleet to 
guard the peace of the world. No nation of 
goodwill fears it. 

Fifty years ago the nation was doing pre¬ 
cisely the same thing to guard the seaways of 
the Empire which has become the strongest 
bulwark for peace the world has known. 

' Then it was a journalist who led the way, 
the famous W. T. Stead whose portrait is on 
the Embankment. We have come upon this 
story of a little green book which set him on 
the road to fame. 

A s a boy he used to compete for the 
small prizes offered for essays by 
a boy’s magazine, and after several 
attempts won a prize for an essay on 
Cromwell. The prize was a guinea, to 
be taken in books, and after selecting 
books valued at £1 Stead chose the 
Poems of James; Russell Lowell to 
make up the guinea. 

This little volume in its green paper 
.cover, reached him at a critical time. 
He was dissatisfied. His. health had 
been impaired by too much study ; he 
was threatened by blindness. Then it 
was that he came .across Lowell’s poem 
Extreme Unction!! “ This poem changed 
my life,” he wrote in the margin of 
Lowell’s, little book. 

The poem is a picture of a dying man 
recalling a wasted life. No four lines 


that were ever printed, said Mr Stead, 
went so deeply into his life as these : 
Noiv here I gasp ; what lose my kind 
When this fast-ebbing breath shall part ? 
What bands of love and service bind 
This being to the tvorld’s sad heart ? 

The idea that everything wrong in the 
world is a divine call to use life in righting 
it sank deeper into his soul. He saw the 
great city and thought how, behind every 
lighted window gleaming in the smoky 
darkness, there was at least one heart 
full of the tragedies of love and hate, yet 
between them and him what a gulf was 
fixed.. How could bands of love and 
service be woven between those innumer¬ 
able scattered units ? 

So it came about that there grew up 
in him a feeling that there was something 
wrong, something desperately evil, in 
whatever interposed a barrier to the free 
flow of sympathy and confident friend¬ 
ship between man and man. For ever 
after that the idea of Service, not Self, 
was the motto of this astonishing man, 
impulsive, erratic, often wrong, but one 
of the most remarkable figures ever seen 
in Fleet Street. He went down, in the 
Titanic ; this man who forced us to build 
the'greatest fleet, ever known went down 
in the greatest ship ever built. 


LADS AND LASSES 
COME OUT TO WORK 

Manchester’s Friendly 
Hand For Them 

Here they are just leaving school. 
What are they to do? What shall 
they be ? 

Manchester has a good idea to offer. 
Some of its schools have Career Masters, 
specially appointed to advise boys what 
careers they are fitted to take up. There 
is also a Juvenile Employment Bureau, 
which places boys and girls in positions 
as they leave school. The general im¬ 
pression left on the mind is that none • 
can fail to find something to do. The 
bigger question is whether they will get 1 
at once, or without long waiting, the 
work at which they will shine. 

An Astonishing List 

Here the 27 Manchester Public 
Libraries come to the rescue, with a 
published list of all the books they have 
containing advice on professions, trades, 
and every kind of employment that may 
be taken up. The list is astonishing. 
There are 160 books on careers from 
banking to flying, frompnusic to nursing. 

One book suggests 300 careers for 
women, another, written by two young 
women, suggests making your own job, 
and tells the experience of 50 people who 
did so -in such unusual occupations as 
sub-letting apartments, writing travel 
letters, and breeding tropical fish. But 
most of the advice is about ordinary 
occupations, and liow to make a success - 
of them. Available also is a monthly 
journal of careers published, by the 
Advisory Bureau which lists account- ■ 
ancyj advertising, farming and forestry, 
journalism, the leather industry, mining 
and shipping, among many others. 

These lists, reprinted in the Manchester 
Review and published as a pamphlet by 
the libraries, are as useful a guide as 
can be found. The introduction to them 
is not less instructive because it reveals 
the number of openings for boys and 
girls who may be ready and willing to 
take advantage of them. 

A Start in Life 

In Manchester there are 1000 boys 
and 500 girls who have started their 
working life in professional occupations, 
from accountancy, architecture, auc¬ 
tioneering and dentistry, to law, dispens¬ 
ing, and veterinary surgery. 

The metal trades, like aircraft, electro¬ 
plating, engineering, enamelling, absorb 
5250 boys and 1850 girls. 

Clothing manufactures take 8000 
girls and 1550 boys ; building arid wood¬ 
work account for 1050 boys and 130 
girls; printing and paper trade 1425 boys, 
1500 girls; the commercial side of 
working life, . such as clerking, book¬ 
keeping, typing, takes the largest jiumber 
of all—8000 boys and 6000 girls*. There 
are other occupations, and, adding to¬ 
gether those who have formed them, it 
seems that more than 47,000 Manchester 
boys and girls have found work to 
suit them on leaving school. 

It may not prove the work they can 
best do ; but it is at any rate a start in 
life, and in life and work it is tlie first 
step that counts. 

A BAD FEBRUARY 

The Many Seriously Injured 

Although the weather was exception-- 
ally bad in February, preventing many 
motorists from using their cars, there 
were 461 people killed and 13,491 injured 
on the roads, as compared with 435 
and 13,234 in February last year. 

The new form of return tolls us how 
many people are seriously, injured. In 
February it was 3452. This is a stagger-, 
ing figure! Wc now have it established 
that-the seriously injured on the roads 
number over 40,000 a year! This means, 
in too many cases, injury to be suffered 
for life, loss of earning power, disfigure¬ 
ment, lameness, and so on 
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ONE MORE GOOD 
THING 

The Flour Millers and 
Their People 

The flourmilling industry is to be 
congratulated on the steps it takes 
tor the betterment of working conditions 
within its borders. «l 

Some time ago the industry success¬ 
fully arranged for the resettlement of 
men displaced by a scheme of reorganisa¬ 
tion. About six years ago a pension 
scheme was started for enabling work¬ 
people to retire at 65. 

A plan which has been recently started 
has in view security of employment 
during slack seasons when normally a 
number of men would be thrown out of 
work temporarily. 

Thus such spells of unemployment will 
now become paid holidays and no longer 
terrible hardships. 

The new agreement also shortens the 
working week to about 42 hours, thus 
giving the men two or three hours of 
paid leisure per week. 


THE STARLINGS ARE GATHERING 

The starlings are holding a conference 
at Spofforth in Yorkshire. 

There are always thousands of star¬ 
lings in the neighbourhood, but 1 this 
year even people who are used to seeing 
huge flocks of them are astonished at 
their numbers. , 

. For miles round folk are going to see 
the starlings; whose squadrons are in 
the fields and on the trees in the neigh¬ 
bourhood . ofthe Fishponds. Never 
before have so many been seen at once 
in this neighbourhood. • • . 

' It,is as if all the starlings in the British 
Isles were sending representatives to an 
annual conference; and it certainly 
seems as if there is much business to 
transact, for the noise these fussy birds 
liiake may be heard far off. 


THE BURDEN 
OF SUCCESS 

Every Trade Carries One 

If we wish to understand our society 
(and it is a very difficult thing to do) we 
must try to realise the conditions in 
which all industries work. 

One of the chief facts to note is that 
each trade carries its own margin of 
unemployed workers, and that this 
margin is always present, although it 
varies iivsize. 

If, for example, we turn to a new and 
progressive industry, such as artificial 
silk, we find the margin presen t, although 
the trade as a whole has made, and is 
making, such marvellous and rapid pro¬ 
gress. In January this year there were 
ten per cent out of work, one in ten, and 
yet the industry is not old, or backward, 
or unenterprising, and people buy huge 
quantities of its wares. 

The truth is that, industry being com¬ 
petitive and variable, there grows up 
about each trade a group of workers, 
most of whom at any one time arc in 
employment, but, because there is no 
precise organisation applying work to 
the needs of trade at any moment, and 
because competitive employers make 
variable calls for workers, there is always 
a margin within the group consisting of 
disengaged people. If times are good 
more are taken on; if times arc bad many 
are turned off idle. 

That is why industry always presents 
an irreducible margin of unemployed. 
It is a margin called into existence by 
competition. 

Many have sought to solve this prob¬ 
lem, but all have failed. 


THE SMITHS AT SEA 

When the Cunard White Star liner 
Scythia sailed a few days ago she had 
on board two Mr Smiths. One had 
crossed the Atlantic 100 times since 1880, 
the other was making his 99th crossing. 


A KEY OF GOLD 

y A • » ' .. 

It May Unlock a Mystery 

The authorities at Zimbabwe,' the 
ancient ruins in Southern Rhodesia, 
attach considerable importance to the 
recent discovery there of a soapstone 
bead, about two inches long and half an 
inch wide, covered with fine beaten gold, 
secured to the stone by minute gold 
rivets. 

This is the first of its kind to be found 
and may be of assistance to the archaeo¬ 
logists in their search for clues that may 
lead to the unravelling of the mystery of 
the origin of the ancient temple and 
other great granite structures near Fort 
Victoria, which are known as the Great 
Zimbabwe. 

Stone beads, gold tacks, and fragments 
of gold - sheets have been found there 
before, but never a gold-plated bead. 

See World Map 


WEAR MORE MILK 

Italian women may soon be wearing 
milk, and milk will soon be floating 
over public buildings in Italy. 

An ingenious inventor has discovered 
how to make milk woo], a substitute 
for raw wool, and this is now being sold 
at about five shillings a yard. Men’s 
suits can be made of milk wool, but the 
material, which is very similar to wool, 
but has not the same wearing qualities 
nor the same resistance to cold, is 
intended for lighter garments, and is 
said to be admirable for women’s wear. 
The new milk wool, which may be bought 
in a great variety of colours, is known as 
lanitaland an order has gone forth 
that flags and banners arc to be-made of 
this material, of which the Italians arc 
exceedingly proud. 


WOMEN’S DAY 

It was Women’s Day in the little 
Yorkshire town of Filey one Sunday last 
month, and many men stayed at home 
to cook the dinner while their wives went 
to church. 


THE ICE KING’S 
CASTLES 

We Have Much To Be 
Thankful For 

In spite of the grave results attend¬ 
ing our weather this month, we have 
but to look to other parts of the 
Empire to . realise how' thankful wc 
should be that our climate is not as 
theirs. What should we say if London 
and Liverpool were closed every winter ? 

Such. is the annual experience of 
'Canada’s chief ports. Ice locks the 
harbours of Quebec and Montreal for 
half the year. They are icebound at 
present, and will be for some time to 
come. The blessed signal “ Icc-frce ” 
cannot be hoisted for Quebec, on the 
average, before the second or even the 
last week of April, while the earliest day 
of redemption for Montreal is April 13, 
with an average extending almost to 
the end of the month. 

We need not wonder that Russia 
clamours for ice-free ports. . Leningrad 
is imprisoned in ice until the middle of 
May in some years; Archangel is as 
bad; Onega shakes off her frozen 
fetters about the beginning of the 
second week of that merry month.' Even 
these tardy deliverances will be delayed 
this year, [severe frosts having piled tip 
harbour-ice to an extent unwonted even 
in those chilly latitudes. See World Map 

NEW ZEALAND OAKS FROM 
ENGLISH ACORNS 

One of the best ways of marking the 
Coronation will be the planting of trees. 

In New Zealand the motorist organ¬ 
isations have arranged to plant 1600 
acorns from English oaks. 

The acorns have been selected under 
the supervision of Kew Gardens, and will 
be taken to New Zealand in cool storage. 

It is planned to plant 800 of these 
acorns in tlie North Island and 800 in 
the South Island. 



ICE-BOUND PORTS 
Canada’s great ports of Montreal 
and Quebec-are still ice-bound and ... 
shipping will not be able to pass «*. 
freely until about the middle of this 
month. These important harbours 
and many others in Canada are ice¬ 
bound for half the year. See news 
columns, 


PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


GREENLAND 

ICELAND 


. SEAL-HUNTERS CAUGHT 
T wenty-t wovessels of the Norwegian 
seal-hunting fleet have been held^ 
fast in the Ice at the entrance to the 
White 8ea. They were caught as 
they were about to return to Norway 
after an unsuccessful trjg^ 

A 


ARCTIC OCEAN 


BEARS HUNTING STAGS 
With signs of passing winter this 
month stags leave the plains and go 
up to the highlands of Siberia. 
Bears lie In wait for them and many 
stags fall victims by the way. 


BRITISH 

ICELAND AIRPORT ,SLES 
Test flights are to be 
made this summer Al 
between Copenhagen gj, 
and America, an 
arrangement having 
just been made by an 
American company 
with the Iceland 
Government to use 
Reykjavik as a re¬ 
fuelling base. 


ELECTRIC POWER 
FROM THE NILE 
The waters of the Nile 
held up by Assouan 
Dam are to be used for. 
the production of elec¬ 
tricity. The Egyptian 
Government is con¬ 
trolling the scheme 
and is to erect factories 
for several industries 
SOUTH near the dam. 
AMERICA 
JUNGLE RUINS FOUND 
After being held as prisoner by 
native Peruvians a young Swedish 
explorer, making his way alone 
thrpugh the jungle in Ecuador, found 
the remains of Logreno, a town 
burned down by,Indians 300 years 
ago and never seen by whites since. 



AFRICA 

ZIMBABWE, MYSTERY 
The discovery of.a soapstone, bead 
at Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia 
is regarded as of great Importance. 
It may help archaeologists to solve 
the mystery of the origin of the great 
granite structures there.' See news 
columns. ’ . 


A USEFUL FIND 

Large deposits of bentonite, a 
material used in the .manufacture of 
cement, have been found in the hills 
near Parangahau in the Hawke’s Bay 
district. It is a welcome discovery 
for at present New Zealand imports 
large quantities of the material. 


^NEW 
ZEALAND 
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To Fill This Little Island 
With Friends 

A wounded soldier was found 
reading John Raskin’s Crown of 
Wild' Olive. He died, and the 
hook was buried with him . This 
is a page from it, addressed to the 
rulers of the nation. 

'The people are crying to you 
for command, and you stand 
there at pause, and silent; 

You think they don’t want to 
be commanded ; try them ; de¬ 
termine what is needful for them 
—honourable for them ; show it 
them, promise to bring them to 
it , and they will follow you 
through fire. “ Govern us,” they 
cry with one heart, though many 
minds. They- can be governed 
still, these English ; they are 
men still ; not gnats, nor ser¬ 
pents. They love their old ways 
yet, and their old masters, and 
their old land. They would fain 
live in it, as many as may stay 
there, if you will show them how, 
there, to live. 

It is but a little island. Sup¬ 
pose, little as it is, you were to 
fill it with friends? You may, 
and that easily. You must, and 
that speedily ; or there will be 
an end to this England of ours, 
and to all its loves and enmities. 

To fill this little island with 
true friends—-men brave, wise, 
and happy 1 Is it so impossible, 
think, you, .after the world’s 
eighteen hundred years of 
Christianity, and ' our . own 
thousand years of toil, to fill only 
this little, white, gleaming crag 
with happy creatures, helpful to 
each other ? 

Where are men ever to be 
happy if not in England ? By 
whom shall they ever be taught 
to do right if not by you ? Are 
we not of a race first among the 
strong ones of the earth, the 
blood ip us incapable of weari¬ 
ness, unconquerable by grief? 
Have we not a history of which 
we can hardly think without 
becoming insolent in our just 
pride of it ? 

And this is another paragraph 
from this stirring appeal: 

There is a destiny now possible 
to us---the highest ever set before 
a nation to be accepted or re¬ 
fused. We are still undegenerate 
in race, a race mingled of the 
best Northern blood. We are 
not yet dissolute in temper, but 
still have the firmness to. govern 
and the grace to obey. And we 
are rich in an inheritance of 
honour, bequeathed to us through 
a thousand years of noble history. 
Will you, youths of England, 
make your country again a royal 
throne of kings, a sceptred isle, 
for all. the world a source of 
light, a centre of peace, mistress 
of Learning and of the Arts ? 
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•THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of tho world 

FROM MY WINDOW 


The Missing The 

CJef.ing that we have a real and 
greatly beloved Queen Mary who 
lives with us, and a very different 
Queen Mary which is merely a ship, 
why cannot we drop the modern naval 
practice of omitting the word the in 
talking of a ship ? 

Nelson called his ship The Victory; 
the modern sailor says Victory. It. 
annoys us when we hear that Queen 
Mary has gone into dock, when what 
is meant is that The Queen Mary is 
under repair. 

© 

Enough 

yfi/E. said Farewell in the C N not 
long ago to Mr Horace Mann 
Livens, the painter of still life who 
found beauty everywhere. 

■ His brother has found among his 
papers these eight lovely lines, which 
we gladly print in memory of an artist 
who lived long, felt deeply, and 
greatly served his generation. 

A little form, a little light, 

A little colour too, 

Is all I need lo please my sight ; 

Ah!—not enough for you ? 

To see the green tint on a leaf, 

The high light on a jar, 

Is quite enough to ease my grief 
. And guide me like a star. 

© 

Islands of Misery 

Sir Andrew McFadyean has coined 
an expressive term for the 
Distressed Areas, which the Govern¬ 
ment tried to rename Special Areas 
because it seemed to make, them less 
reproachful to our consciences. 

Sir Andrew calls them Islands of 
Misery. 

Yes, Islands of Misery within a 
blessed isle surrounded by the Silver 
Sea. Every party in the State should 
reproach itself with their continued 
existence. The island is rich enough 
to be a'shamed of its Islands of Misery. 
© 

Waters of Forgetfulness 

CjiGNOR Mussolini’s caravan in 
Libya crossed the River Lethe 
on its way. Some of us, forgetting 
our school lessohs, -might have been 
puzzled to say where the. waters of 
Lethe were. The ancients called them 
the Waters of Forgetfulness. 

'Anyone drinking the waters was sup¬ 
posed to forget everything, but Signor 
Mussolini declared that he forgets 
nothing. That was not the reason 
why he did not drink of the waters of 
Lethe on his journey, however. What 
kept the visiting party from making 
the test was the fear of typhoid, for 
the pools ' at ’ the drinking place, are 
uncommonly dirty. , 

It seeriis a pity that this is so,-for 
it might have been convenient for 
Signor Mussolini to drink the waters 
and forget feome rather ' murky 
memories of a land not far from Libya. 


Yes and No 

'J'iiere are many ways of saying 
that you need not keep your 
word. This is the latest Nazi way of 
saying it: - 

An earlier affirmative to a treaty can, 
under the compulsion of changed circmn - 
stances, justly be transformed into a 
subsequent negative. 

It seems a long way round when all 
that it means is that your Yes has 
become No. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Englishwomen are proud of 
the .schools where they 
were educated. We hope the 
schools are proud of them. 

- ■ 0 

A wealthy lady says she never goes 
abroad for the .winter. Gets enough 
of it here. 

0 

■Roys hate to be given medicine. Take 
it ill. 

□ 

Hollywood film stars are taking up 
hiking. Hope for walking-on parts. 




A.N acrobat had three encores. Re¬ 
peated his turn. 

0 

T'm; cuckoo will soon be paying liis 
annual visit. And is sure to call. 

. 0 * 

Qnk strawberry costs two shillings, 
i Just think of it. 

0 

'J'iiere are said to be many adders about 
the countryside. . They multiply. 

. Hi 

MP s arc to entertain babies in arms. A 
change from carrying resolutions. 
0 

'J'iie gummed envelope has been going 
a hundred years. Time it got there. 
0 

Jiik era of the aeroplane is on the way. 
The highway ? 

0 

newspaper is to have a 
special railway feature. 

People will read between the 
lines. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
^auxhai.l Motors employees have just 
shared £77,559 of the firm’s profits. 
r Ben Davies is to sing in his third 
Coronation choir. ' 
yim Scout V C, lias, been given to a 
blind patrol leader, Stewart Groves 
of Edinburgh. 

r JAvo Tyne bridges are being freed 
....; from tolls. 

JUST AN IDEA 
THe richest people in the world are 
those who want least. 
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Hubert and Arthur 

It is 750 years this week since one of 
the most beloved boys in Shake¬ 
speare was born, Arthur Duke of 
Brittany. 

Shakespeare has immortalised him 
in his play of King John, where the 
scene between Hubert de Burgh and 
the little prince is one of the most 
moving pages in literature. 

Afthur /came into the world on 
March 29, 1187, a grandson of Henry 
the Second. As heir to his uncle, 
Richard Lionheart, he was from the 
first regarded with hatred and sus¬ 
picion by King John, who imprisoned 
him with his mother in a French castle. 
He is said to have been shockingly ill- 
treated, and when the nobles rose in 
rebellion they set him at their head, 
but John surprised them by night and 
captured him, imprisoning him in 
the castle at Falaise. 

It was during his captivity that 
Hubert came in to carry out the 
orders of King John to put out 
Arthur’s eyes. Shakespeare makes 
Hubert enter with the executioners, 
telling them to heat the irons hot and 
stand within the curtains. Then this 
scene follows: 

Hubert. Good-morrow, little prince. 
Arthur. As little prince, having so 
great a title 

To be more prince, as may be. You are sad. 
Hubert. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
Arthur. Mercy on me I 
Methinks nobody should be sad but I: 

Yet 1 remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be sad as night, 
Only for, wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So 1 were out of prison and kept sheep, 

1 should he as merry as the day is long ... 
Are you sick, Hubert f you look pale today : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night and watch with 
you: 

1 warrant I love you more than you do me. 
Hubert. Read here, young Arthur. 
(showing a paper). 

I niust be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. 
Can you not read it ? Is it not fair writ ? 
Arthur (reading). Too fairly, Hubert, 
for so foul effect: 

Must you with hot irons bum out both 
mine eyes ? 

Hubert. Young hoy, I must. 

Arthur. And will you ? . 

Hubert. And I will. 

Arthur. Have you the heart ? When 
your head did but ache, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows, , 
The best I had—a princess wrought it me, 
And I did never ask it you again ; 

And with my hand at midnight held your' 
head, 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 
Saying, What lack you ? and Where lies your 
grief? 

Or What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man’s son would have Iain still 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love 
And call it cunning : do, an if you will: 

If heaven be pleased that you must use 
me ill, 

Why then you must. Will'you put out 
mine eyes, 

These eyes that never did, nor never shall, 
So much as frown on you ? 

Hubert. I have sworn to do it; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. ■ 

We do not give the end of this ex¬ 
citing and familiar story. Those who 
do not remember it may turn up 
King John, and read it there, remem¬ 
bering that it is Shakespeare’s story of 
a young prince born 750 years ago 
this week. 
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TOWER HILL GOES 
MARCHING ON 

Pull Down the Ugly 
Things 

Tower Hill has seen another great 
day in the history of [its great trans¬ 
formation. [ 

Lord Wakefield, standing on a plat¬ 
form with the Mayor of Stepney, rang a 
bell. He rang out the old, raug in the 
new. As he pulled the bell rope a large 
block of masonry crashed down from 
one of the hideous warehouses that have 
long been an eyesore on one of London’s 
most historic sites. 

As it fell it revealed a small army of 
men with pickaxes attacking the ware¬ 
house walls. Fireworks went up. The 
crowd gave a cheer. They were cheering 
the new era for Tower Hill broadcast by 
Lord Wakefield. By the time the Easter 
visitors to the Tower arrive they will 
see a gap where an obscuring warehouse 
has stood for generations. Through the 
gap they may sec the shadow of things 
to come, when there will be a green and 
pleasant place in a Tower Hill radiant 
with opportunities of health and recrea¬ 
tion for London’s citizens. 

, The City’s Gateway 
What it may look like if all the hopes 
of it are fulfilled and the plans which 
" Tubby" Clayton has at heart are 
realised CN readers have already been 
told. Tower Hill wfll become the City’s 
eastern gateway, cleared of its encrusted 
ugliness. When the gap already made is 
widened and all the warehouses are gone. 
All Hallows Church, open to view, will 
stand against a background of the City 
of London as far back as the spire of 
3 t Dunstan’s-in-thc-East, 

A long stretch of the London wall 
which the Romans built, -with the 
foundations .of the towers of one of 
their gateways, will reappear. It will 
look on a new garden, which, having 
once been won for young and old, will 
surely be extended by the citizens who 
are young now. 

The Tower itself is being beautified at 
its gates, as we read on another page. 
A most gracious new Tower Hill is being 
well begun in Coronation Year. 

THE GREY SEAL 

Not So Black as Painted 

It is evident that the grey seal of our 
south-western coasts is not so black as 
it has been painted. 

It is in fact a very light grey. The 
Cornish fishermen assert that it takes a 
heavy toll of their fish and is altogether 
a pest. Once when bathing in a Cornish 
cove we saw one splashing in a nearby 
cave and were properly alarmed. So it 
appeared was the seal; but neither of-us 
did the other any harm. 

Since then we have found it hard to 
believe much ill of these sportive 
creatures, and have been resolute in 
believing that anyone who set out to 
shoot them, as some of the fishermen do, 
was committing a crime. 

This view has been upheld by no less 
worthy a naturalist than Mr Seton 
Gordon, who says that on the Fame 
Islands, where the grey seal breeds, it is 
accounted the fisherman’s friend. 

No fisherman would take out a man 
to shoot them, whatever price he offered 
them for the trip. 


50 GERMANS LEAVE 
THEIR COUNTRY 

A New World For Them 
LIFE AND HOPE AND LIBERTY 
The Game the Islanders Should Love To Play Fifty Germans who have fled from 

Hitler’s Germany have set, sail for a 
New World. 


Follow the Ship About 
the World 

LINKING SCHOOL AND SEA 


POOR TENDERFOOT 

As the Government is buying up all 
hard metal for armaments, we are 
bound to use softer metal for tenderfoot 
badges. Should the pins break at the 
first time of using, Headquarter's will be 
pleased to exchange them. 

. Note from Guide Headquarters 


Come time ago we gave our readers an 
^ account of the linking of schools 
with ships by “adoption,” and we 
again direct the attention of any un¬ 
linked school to the fine work of the 
British Ship Adoption Society, of Dixon 
House, Lloyd’s Avenue, London. 

Quick work is necessary for aspirants, 
because, after all, the number of big 
ships is limited! Hundreds of ships are 
already linked with schools, -■ 

What happens is this: A school 
interests itself in some particular ship 
and follows her in imagination about the 
world. A great notion ! Ship and school 
exchange letters, greetings, and photo¬ 
graphs. Ships arc such glorious things 
that they are a perennial subject of 
interest, and every British boy and girl 
should know something about the vessels 
that feed and protect them. Islanders 
should be ashamed not to understand 
their ships. 

The Captain’s Duties 

Let us think for a minute or two of 
what a ship means ; think of the Captain 
on the Bridge, and his responsibility. 

A captain is a lonely man. On shore 
he may be like the rest of us, or shall we 
say the best of us ? But on the bridge 
he is a man apart. ■ 

None may join him there without an 
invitation. He is the absolute authority 
on his ship. He may command the entire 
obedience of passengers, and crew alike 
should lie,.require it, and there is no 
appeal from his decisions. . : 

If the bridge is that of a big liner be 
commands one of the most astonishing 
pieces of mechanism in the world. To. 
the; passenger it may seem a floating 
grand hotel, but the Captain knows it 
for a tremendous machine whose power 
of 200,000 horses he can command and 
guide with a touch of his finger, but 
which a momentary error on his part 
may drive to destruction. 

j Charting a Course 

When he leaves port his first duty is 
to mark out on liis charts the course to 
be taken. While his ship.is in sight of 
land there are buoys and beacons to aid 
him. In the open sea he has his instru¬ 
ments to tell him where he is. But at all 
times he must carefully draw on liis 
charts the line the ship is taking, noting 
from time to time the spot where the 
ship is or where she changes her course. 

The immediate course is marked on 
a small chart, and the man at the wheel 
steers by, the compass in front of him, 
along the drawn line. Years ago the 
liner Mohegan was steaming down 
Channel on a still clear night when she 
crashed on the Manacles near the Lizard. 
By some inexplicable error of judgment 
the Captain had drawn the line on the 
chart at the ;vrong angle. It was only a 
fraction of a degree wrong, but the error 
took the ship miles out of her course, so 
that, instead of going south of the Lizard, 
she struck the rocks north of them; A 
moment’s error and the loss of a ship 
and many lives. 

A Power Station Afloat 

He has a score of duties in his floating 
town. He is not the chief engineer but 
he is the engineer’s chief, and is in-the 
last resort responsible for the mighty 
engines which develop as much energy 
as a power station on land. They could 
supply light, power, and heat to a town 
like Ipswich. They may be called on to 
transport for thousands of miles a 
population of 4000 people. 

Deep in the ship are a score or more 
boilers, fed with oil to heat the steam to 
drive the great main turbines'with their 
quarter of a million blades. The main 
turbines drive the four huge propellers. 


Other turbines spin the 'dynamos 
which light the ship, raise the lifts, 
heat the water, cool the air, cook the 
meals, and perform the thousand odd 
services for which a ship needs power. 

A marvellous thing is this power .of 
the ship’s machinery, more astonishing 
than the twelve decks one above the 
other, the funnels rising higher than the 
Monument, the saloons, lounges, theatre, 
shops, gymnasium, swimming-pool, and 
all the other luxurious devices to make 
the first-class passengers forget they arc 
at sea; and on all this the Captain 
must keep his eye. 

Administrator and Judge 

He must not forget the refrigerating 
plant which makes the ice and keeps 
fresh the food for those many thousands 
of meals on the voyage. He must keep 
an eye on the sleeping berths of the crew 
as well as the suites of rooms of travelling 
, millionaires. He must lend an car to the 
reports of the doctor. Of passengers, 
crew, and cargo he is the guardian, the 
administrator, and it may be the judge.- 

A busy man, this Captain ! No wonder 
that sometimes the passengers hardly 
catch sight of him before the last night 
at sea, when he breathes a sigh of relief 
to know his ship is safely nearing port. 
But, unseen, lie is there on the bridge, 
seldom away from it for long. Under his 
feet is the chart room where his navigat¬ 
ing officers keep and prepare the charts. 
Under his eye are some of the inventions 
which help him to keep the most swiftly 
driven ship in the path she should go. 
The Gyroscopic Compass 

There are the gyroscopic compasses in 
which neither storm at sea, nor magnetic 
storm about it, can avail to stir the 
magnetic needle from its true direction. 
There are the sextants and the unerring 
chronometers which enable the ship’s 
position to be rightly determined at a 
given hour. There are the patent logs to 
estimate correctly the ship’s speed. As. 
the ship nears land, where there may be 
shoals to pass and navigate in fog, the 
submarine signalling apparatus is there 
to give warning. 

There are finally the messages 
delivered by the wireless man to confirm 
the ship’s position, to give warning of 
dangers ahead, and it may be to ask the 
Captain’s help for the ship of some other 
captain in distress. 

AVe see what a ship means to a captain. 
It would be well if a ship could mean 
something to us all, and the idea of 
linking up our schools with our ships is 
one of the best ideas of our. time. We 
hope all the schools to which the C N 
goes will adopt a ship as their own. 

FLYING SCHOOL FOR 
BIRDS 

A Surrey Sanctuary 

The R S P C A is to build a novel bird 
sanctuary at Ember Farm in.Surrcy. 

We might call it a flying school for 
birds, for it is an aviarytin which caged 
birds that have lost the use of their 
wings will be given an opportunity to 
regain the mastery of flight before being 
set free to look after themselves. Here 
foreign birds which cannot be given 
freedom in this, country will enjoy a 
much more spacious life than is possible 
in a small cage.. 

The aviary to be built at. Thames 
Ditton will have shrubs, a grass plot, and 
a host of swings on which the birds will 
be ablo to exercise. There will be a full¬ 
time attendant, and if any of the 
feathered folk fall ill they will have the 
services of a surgeon who will always be 
at hand to help. - . 


In some ways it is more difficult than 
in Elizabethan times to find (or to found) 
an El Dorado. You cannot just choose 
your land and make your own plans. 
There will be a Government demanding 
to see your passport, for one thing ; ancl 
if you are a foreigner you may not be 
allowed to stay. It is not the savage 
inhabitants of the new country whom you 
have to fear, but the laws which do not 
allow you even to earn your living unless 
the Government permits. ' 

Tlie.se people arc not Jews by religion, 
but they have had to leave Germany, 
because some ancestor had Jewish 
blood, and it is good to know that it is 
the English Christian churches which 
have financed this venture. "' - 

The Chosen Land 

' The chosen land is Colombia, a wide 
republic between Venezuela and Ecuador 
in South America. A Dutch expert was 
first sent out to buy a piece of land and 
make arrangements with the Colombian 
Government. Then Mr Sams, who has 
often helped the League of Nations to 
find homes for refugees in Eastern Europe, 
chose the families who seemed most 
likely to make this new start in life 
successfully.- 

These are the kind of people he chose : 
Three agriculturalists, one of them was 
also a trained forester ; a clerk who was 
also a hairdresser; two butchers who 
have also done some farmingthree 
carpenters and joiners, one of whom can 
build boats ; a doctor who can work on 
the land 1 an electrician ; four masons, 
one of whom has learned poultry-farm¬ 
ing ; four mechanics; a municipal 
official who is also a male nurse and a 
gardener ; a packer, a tinsmith, a master 
baker, a tractor-driver, and a writer who 
can teach, garden, and farm. 

The women, too, have mostly some 
useful knowledge in addition to being 
good housekeepers. Onc’is a nurse and 
gymnastic instructress, three are tailors, 
one a book-keeper, and one a shirtmaker. 
Twelve of the party are children. 

They are off to build up afresh the 
lives which a pitiful lack of Christianity 
in the new Germany has tried to wreck ; 
and all men of goodwill will wish them 
good luck in their venture and a good 
heart in their new homeland. 

IRON FROM THE 
CORNFIELDS 

It might be a good thing if the farmers 
were to spring-clean England. 

Wo hear there is a shortage of iron. 
New sources are being sought for under¬ 
ground, but there must be thousands of 
tons of scrap-iron lying on the surface 
of our cornfields, and more thousands 
in farm buildings. 

A few north of England farmers who 
have’been looking over their fields and 
round their farms have gathered up a 
remarkable collection of rusty old 
ploughs and harrows, disposing of them 
to their own advantage. 

Instead of unwanted implements 
littering the countryside or lying about 
the farms they might well be piled in a 
heap till a local scrap merchant carries 
them off. If all the fanners in the land 
would spring-clean their farms and 
fields wo should have England tidied tip 
for Coronation, and more iron for 
hungry furnaces. 

The C N sends its congratulations to 
Tywysydd y Plant, the children’s paper 
of the Union of Welsh Independents. 
The March issue completes 100 years of 
publication. 
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How Much is Four 
Hundred Millions ? 


Stainless Steel Giants * A Londo 


J7our hundred million pounds is the 
amount Great Britain expects to 
spend on guns and tanks and battle-' 
ships, aeroplanes, and all kinds of 
armaments in the next few years.. ' : 

’ -The sum is so big that to most of us. 
it means very little. A correspondent- 
of a Yorkshire paper, has been working, 
it out in several ways,'so that, we can 
have some idea of how much we are to 
spend. These are. some of his examples,' 
which are, • he announces, E & O E. 
Commercial folk . will know that that 
stands for Errors and Omissions Ex¬ 
cepted, or, in other words, “ I.feel,sure' 
this is right, but I might have left out 
something or made a mistake.", 

,'We give here some of the examples 
worked out by this ingenious correspon¬ 
dent of the Yorkshire paper, whose name 
unfortunately we do not know. 

Suppose there is a pile of four hundred 
million pounds’ worth of shillings.' A 
man is given a shovel which holds a 
thousand shillings and is set to work to 
shovel them into two-ton trucks.' He 
works 48 hours a week at the'rate of a 
shovelful every five seconds. ' It would, 
take him four years to clear the pile. 
The huge pile of shillings would weigh. 


45,000 tons, and if the shillings were 
laid on the ground, each just touching 
the one in front, they would go more 
than five times round the world. 

£460,000,’ooo would provide every man," 
' woman, arid child'in'Great Britain with 
a one-pound loaf of bread every 'day,' 
including Sunday; for over two years.' - 
• Suppose we decide to spend the money 
on motor-cars instead of more dangerous 
things. We can, of course, afford the best, 
say Rolls-Royces at £2000 each. We 
could buy 260,000. such cars; and if wo 
put them end to end, each- car just 
touching the one in front,' they would 
stretch from Scarborough to London' 
and back, and about fifty mile's beyond. 

Just one'more illustration,' and this 
time for the small boy. ' Suppose you 
start to count as fast as'you cari arid 
you go on every day for twelve hours 
without stopping. You may count to a 
hundred and then begiri again, but you 
must pronounce each figure properly.' 
If you take Sunday off, it will take you 
over nine years to count to four hundred 
millions, so perhaps it is better not to 
attempt it! - .... 

So it seems that the Government is 
spending even faster than we can count t 


A Little Village Grows Up 


T his Thursday, April the First, one 
of the biggest municipal boroughs- 
in England lias sprung into existence 
overnight. ■ ■ ..' ' 

’ By order of the Ministry of Health 
the town of Twickenham, on the 
Middlesex bank of the Thames, lias 
this week absorbed the neighbouring 
districts of Hampton, Hampton Wick, 
and Teddington, find with a combined 
population of about 100,000 and a 
rateable value of. a million pounds, it is 
bigger than some of our English and 
Welsh counties. 

Thus a tiny village has steadily 
grown to, a town and then suddenly 
expanded to "giant proportions. ' The 
new borough extends for 13 miles along, 
the Middlesex bank of the Thames. If 
we sail up the river from London the 
first outpost of the new borough will 
be the new Twickenham Bridge," a' 
splendid tiling in concrete ; and'next we 
pass under hump-backed little Rich¬ 
mond Bridge, one of the oldest bridges 
across the Thames. Then we see ort 
our left the wonderful view of Richmond 
, Hill, just as .impressive as the famous 
’ view from the hill ; and the next 
landmark is ancient Twickenham Ferry,- 
a lovely reach of the river' still almost 
untouched by the ever-spreading fringe 
of London. " - 

Near , the ferry is York Housed the 
municipal offices of Twickenham; and 
no town could have a more worthy civic 
home; ’ This stately old mansion, sur¬ 
rounded by beautiful gardens, was the 
.country seat of 'the Duke of York who- 
became King James the Second, arid it 
was opened for its present purpose.by 


King 


the Duke of York who became 
George the Sixth. ' - 

Continuing our voyage upstream we 
pass through Teddington Lock, and 
from this point the river ceases to be 
tidal. Teddington was the home of 
R. D. Blackmore,’ and here he wrote 
Lorna Doone. In. Teddington too is 
the National Physical Laboratory, where' 
amid countless wonders the unscientific 
visitor can see such' things as a million 
volts and a millionth of an inch.' ' 

Still passing up the river \ve come to 
Hampton Court, with Bushy Park arid 
its noble avenue of chestnuts near by, 
now included in Twickenham. When 
our boat has passed under Sir Edwin 
Lutyens’s new. . bridge' at Hampton 
Court we eventually reach the vast 
reservoirs supplying London with water, 
and with, them the end of Greater 
•Twickenham’s long river boundary. 

At one period in its long story of 1200 
years Twickenham was a literary village, 
an easy coach ride from the City. 
Horace Walpole’s sliam-Gotliic castle 
still stands on Strawberry Hill; Pope’s 
Villa has long since gone, but his 
remarkable grotto' under ' the road 
dividing his garden,is still to be seen.' 

It was in Pope’s garden that the first 
weeping willow tree grew in England. 
The poet received from Smyrna some 
figs in a willow basket, and a slip from 
the basket which he planted on the river 
bank flourished and became the ancestral 
stock of every willow that now weeps 
over.English streams. . ■- ‘ 

So this week begins a new chapter in 
the story of this little village that grew 
and grew until it became a great town. 


Our Good Friend the Barn Owl 


T he Ministry of Agriculture advises 
' every farmer to protect and en¬ 
courage the barn owl as perhaps the 
most useful of our native birds. . ' 

. ' Its food consists mainly of vermin—' 

.. rats, mice, and,voles. It hunt’s almost 
; entirely by night, when 1 rodents are, 
most active, and. its opportunities for-, 
good work are therefore greater than 
those of any diurnal bird. 

Both adult and young barn owls, are, 
very voracious.-• One observer' records. 

V that in a single ; night a pair of barn. 

■ owls brought to their young / no fewer.. 
than 27 mice and four rats, . ■ , f * 

. A striking-looking fellow is the barn 
owl. He is about a foot long. His face 


and the whole of his under-parts are pure 
white. His ^upper-parts are yellowish 
buff, beautifully marked with brown, 
grey, arid white. His legs are covered 
with white downy feathers,’ and his eyes 
are black. .. , • 

Although the barn owl’s true character, 
and great -value to agriculture'are' now 
more widely known than of yore;, it-is 
regrettable--that even today the bird is 
wantonly, destroyed; . The. law provides- 
heavy penalties for the killing of barn 
owls , or the, taking .of their .eggs arid- 
young.. There is some ground for the 
belief that the; species ds.. declining .in 
numbers," which .is hn added reason , why.- 
this absurd persecution should, cease. 


Teatime—A study In expressions at the new Croy 


Giants of Steel—8tninlofis Bteel figures, 84 feet 
high, made In Moscow for the Paris Exhibition 


A Whitehall Dragon—This weird creatur 
adorns a cannon presented by the people 


A London Pastoral—Sheep at rest In Green Park- r,Iose by busy. Piccadilly 
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n> Dragon - The Horse Guards BUILDING-BLOCKS FOR THE 




Passing the Victoria Memorial—The Horse Guards 
lend a touch of colour to sunless London streets 


^undergoing a periodical cleaning , 
- of .Spain to the Duke of Wellington 

r. :,.aTv ■" -a 


mim-i 


Sunshine and Shadows—The Spring sunshine gives a charming aspect to this London street 




Foundation of Peace 


'T’iiere exists in practically every 
land a deep-seated popular senti¬ 
ment against war, Dr Nicholas Murray 
Butler tells us in his last annual report 
to the Carnegie Trustees concerning the 
work lie directs for them. 

Why does this . popular sentiment 
.against war count for so little when it 
combs to shaping public policy ? he asks. 

. The answer is that sentiment is not 
enough. It is less important to long 
vaguely for peace than to do something 
definite to build a foundation for Peace 
to stand on. As the world stands 
today, an ounce of economic cooperation 
.between nations is worth many tons of 
hot air. 

Too many of the ideas current today 
belong to .last century, or to the one 
■ before . that. People still speak' and 
think of nations as if they were unified 
and watertight entities, and talk of 
war and peace in these terms. But 
wars. are no longer wars of nation 
against nation, save in outward form, 
they are ivars between conflicting ideas of 
life. What is going on in Spain proves 
this completely, Dr Butler says. 

The Carnegie Helpful Hand 

These foundations on which Peace 
may rest, of which Dr Butler dreams, 
are being built up slowly of a vast 
number of bricks manufactured in 
every country, and in the making of 
many of them the Carnegie Endowment 
lends a most helpful hand. 

If Dr Butler would expand his report, 
put it in a bright cover, and call it 
“Adventures in Friendship This World 
Around” we believe he could sell 
thousands of copies. There would be 
a thrilling chapter on the visit of eight 
French Girl Guides to America and 
Canada. Another interesting, section 
would be " Farmers, Awake I ” telling of 
• the amazing work of the Carnegie 
Endowment in leading the farming 
population of Arrierica’s Middle West 
to a better understanding of inter¬ 
national affairs. In the single State of 


Iowa the' Endowment’s educational 
work reaches the members of 2000 local 
organisations of farm men and women. 

■ A live chapter on "Leavening the 
Libraries’.’ would tell how books are 
sent to libraries in small places all over 
America.to furnish special alcoves for 
both old and young,. encouraging.'. the 
development of the international mind. 

'“ Eight Hundred Fingers in 33 Pies 
would describe the Carnegie Endow- 
ment's relations with university students 
in 33 lands, and the work of over 800 
International Relations ' Clubs,' where 
leaders of the future have a' chance 
to discuss the sort of bricks they will 
build for the' foundations of Peace as 
soon as it is their turn at the kilns,' 

Help For the Schools 

But many boys - and girls want to 
learn about international affairs long 
before they reach the university. Over 
200 high schools have applied for help 
in forming International Relations Clubs 
of their own, and have received it. 

An imposing number of efforts to 
bring science and sense into the conduct 1 
of world affairs have the support of this 
Endowment—movements that make' for 
the removal of trade barriers, for mone¬ 
tary stability, for the peaceful exchange 
of views, and for the widening of' 
understanding. ■ ■■ 

s , Anything looking toward the eventual 
federation of the nations and the settle¬ 
ment of philosophical differences by 
some method other than the resort to 
force has the hearty moral support of 
the Carnegie Endowment for ■ Peace,* 
and, nine times out of ten, if we may 
judge by this report, it has its material 
'aid as well. - . 

The Endowment spends some £80,000 
a year on its varied educational activi¬ 
ties—a goodly sum, we think, afp first 
glance ; but we need to remember that. 
it is far short of what some countries 
spend in a day on instruments to 
blow all the goodwill in the world to 
smithereens. ' • 


A Link With Sir John Frankl 


/"An a beach in Alaska an Eskimo has 
found a tin with faded papers inside, 
cast adrift by the Enterprise in 1850. 

These 87-year-old papers are one 
more link in the wonderful story of the 
long search for Sir John Franklin, who 
was lost in the Arctic in July 1846. 
His ships, the Erebus and Terror, were 
seeking the North-West Passage. They 
were last seen by a whaler in July of 
that year, and never seen again. Not 
till 14 years after was the tragic mystery 
of their disappearance in any way 
cleared up, but expedition after expedi¬ 
tion was sent to find evidence of the lost 
explorers. 

One of these expeditions was sent in 
1850, under'Sir James Ross, with two 
ships, the Enterprise, commanded by 
' Captain Collinson, and the Investigator 


N 


under Captain McClure. The sea xhers 
went by,way of Bering Strait, but found 
little. Not till 1854 were the first 
tidings brought home by Dr Rae, acting 
for the Hudson Bay Company, and his 
efforts made clear that the Erebrs and 
Terror had been abandonedin the ice in 
1846, and that Sir John Franklin had 
died in the next year, the rest bf the 
expedition perishing before or after. • 
The Enterprise, like other ships which 
shared in the long search of so many 
years, did valuable work of Polar 
exploration. The papers cast up on 
the Alaskan coast describe part of,her 
voyage, and are to be added to the 
records at the Admiralty of a story 
second only in its tragedy to that of the 
loss of Captain Scott arid his companions 
in the Antarctic in our own day. n 


Boy Scouts in the Civil War 

A group of Boy Scouts was 'camping everywhere will be proud to read that 
in the Pyrenees when fighting began the Spanish doctor in charge of relief 

in Spain, and they were unable to get work wrote to say that they have the 

back to their homes. Now some of them fullest confidence in these young men. 
have found a good part for a Boy Their particular job is to take it in 
Scout to play in wartime. turns to wait, at the station, day and 

They managed to get to Barcelona, night, to be ready, when the trainloads 
and after a long time the authorities 'of. refugees arrive, and then to' serve 
there were able to arrange for the younger them with hot drinks. ' Sometimes there 
dries to bo sent to France, where they will be ho' train for several days ; then 
' would be looked after until they could four will arrive within 24 hours. In one 
return safely to their homes. But about May the Scouts gave hot'drinks' (usually 
,20; boys over 15 remained, and they had 'cocoa) to about 2900 sad people who had 
to; find work to support themselves. come from Malaga and beyond. The 

,v Now the General Relief Committee in' small towns on the way cannot supply 

Barcelona'lias decided to employ'them, milch in the way of.food or drink to the 
.'for more, workers are "needed to help to hundreds who pass through. The cup 
look after "the refugees who arrive there of cocoa'given by friendly hands must 
from the fighting areas. Boy Scouts be very welcome to these weary folk. 
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THE NOAH’S ARK OF REGENT'S PARK 

It is almost certain that the most visited place in England this yearwill be I no'more captivating place in London than this great Noah’s Ark in Regent’s 
the Zoo, which is visited most years by .nearly two million people. There is [ Park- to which animals of every land have come as guests or captives. 


W E may not believe that, all are 
willing captives, but wc may hope 
that few are unhappy. The animals lead 
sheltered lives, the daily fare which in 
their;,native ‘haunts is often their chief 
anxiety is secured to them, and their 
health and wellbeing arc a matter of con¬ 
stant concern to their guardians. They 
have familiar friends in their keepers, and 
in the past 30 years the efforts to im¬ 
prove, their ■ surroundings and their 
hygiene have been unfailing. They’liave 
.their own doctors and even their own 
dentists. While the Gardens are their 
town house, they have a country house 
at Whipsnade where at times they go on 
holiday, and where they may enjoy 
something more approaching the freedom 
of the, life of the wild than is possible 
to man or beast in the great city which 
has enfolded them. 

A Varied Family 

Jn this London Protectorate appear from 
time to time nearly all the animals 
the traveller or the hunter ever sees. 
The list is headed by the big game, the 
lions, the tigers, the elephants, the bears, 
some of which have been familiar, as 
creatures wild or tame, to London since 
the days of medieval monarchs. After 
them come the rarities, the giraffes, 
the hippopotamus, and the rhinoceros, 
though they are rarities no longer. Then, 
in a procession too long for the enumera¬ 
tion of individuals, are tribes of smaller 
mammals, zebras, sheep, deer, wolves 
and foxes and hyenas, great apes, 
baboons, and monkeys, and so down to 
the smallest creatures, raccoons, and 
many cats and mice. 

There are ■ the reptiles, from giant 
alligators to dragons, and iguanas to 
chameleons, salamanders, and toads; 
snakes from the monstrous anaconda 
and the dreaded horned viper to the 
Indian cobra with spectacles on its hood, 
the fcr-de-lance, the pythons and the 
boas, and the gila monster, which is not 
a snake but a lizard that should belong 
to their company, for it is the only lizard 
which is poisonous. The very' names 
of somo of these creatures seem to hint, 
at . their poisonous quality, especially to 
those persons who can scarcely look at 
snakes without a shudder.' Yet it is said 
by some who have no such aversion 
that they arc far less deadly than they 
seem, and are reluctant to shed their 
poison except when in fear themselves. 

The Humorists 

■yuosE who cannot accept this as an 
article of faith may pass on to the 
home of the giant tortoises, whose long 
unhasting lives inspire respect, or to the 
pond of the sea-lions, most self-conscious 
of the many humorists of the - ! Gardens. 
There are others which run them close, 
the penguins, for example, which also 
have a pond where the jackass penguin 
sidles up to the emperor penguin like 
a court jester eager to win admiration 
for his talc. The monkeys in their cages 
are the licensed jokers of the place, 
though a notice warns .visitors that 
their jokes may be dangerous. 

The bears also have a sly sense of 
fun, and their lumbering activity when 
they beg for buns makes them favourites 
of long standing; but their guardians 
who know tlicir temper best have been 
careful to put them in places where 
their friendliness cannot be imposed 
upon. The polar bears, magnificent 
creatures, have a pond to themselves 
where they are even more inaccessible 
than others' of their kind. Those which 
fire there now are comparatively young, 
and their presence is one of the many 
examples of the far-flung net which the 
Zoo spreads to capture its specimens. 
Polar bear cubs are oftenest taken from 
ice-floes after they have been separated 
from their parents. Two which were 
kept here for many years were found 
on a. floe together, with the remains of 
a parent whom they had eaten. Their 


predecessor lived in the Gardens for 20 
years, and in all that time her keeper 
had to beware of her. 

In the swine sheds the humour seems 
to be entirely wanting, and some of 
the creatures give the. impression of 
. being painfully aware of their .unpre¬ 
possessing appearance.. None would 
take the babirusa for a pet, but the wart- 
hog has a frank ugliness which never 
fails to provoke a smile. Those who 
are 'p.efycr&e ' enough- to' like it might 
claim that it is' the ugliest animal in the 
community! ' Naming alt who might run 
it close, wc think the blue-nosed mandrill 
is not far behind, and when the hippo¬ 
potamus opens its mouth it can compete 
with any rival. 

The Deer and the Cattle 

Qn the other side of the ledger are the 
antelopes, the professional beauties of 
the Gardens. The water-bucks and rced- 
buclcs stand high among them, but the 
gemsbok, an antelope only four feet high, 
is a charmer worthily described by its 
name. The eland is' the giant among 
them, the largest of all the antelopes, 
the dwarf buffalo the smallest of the 
family. While reviewing these we may 
turn to the cattle and to their relatives 
the deer, from the reindecr and the heavy 
sambur to the Virginia deer. 

The prize exhibits among these are 
the American bison, one of the survivors 
of the millions which used to roam 
NoFtli America, hut which now in all the 
reserves scarcely number 10,000 in all; 
the yak from Tibet, the most patient 
beast of bui-dcti to lie found- anywhere; 
and the African buffalo, quite tame here, 
but in Africa regarded as dangerous. 

We must not forget, the' camels or 
their New World relative the llama, as 
useful as the yak. -It can be ridden, but 
it is a dangerous animal to tease for it 
lias an unpleasant habit of spitting when 
annoyed. Wc are not likely to forget 
the kangaroos or the zebras and wild 
asses, or the small cats, which have a 
house to themselves, and nobody will ever 
come here without visiting the largest 
of all the cats, the lions and the tigers. 



The House of the Lions is one of the 
pillars of the Zoo. In it the tigers have 
apartments, and we know no creatures 
conveying so completely the spirit of 
the untamed wild. Superb creatures, 
they pace backwards and forwards 
behind the bars with restless ferocity 
emphasised by a deep-throated growl. 
The lions are different; lyiug or stand¬ 
ing, they seem always to be posing for 
their pictures, as if conscious that their 
lordship is recognised everywhere. 

The birds fulfil all that has been said 
about bringing within the area of less 
than a square mile so many of the 
rarest creatures inhabiting the land and 
sea and sky of the whole world. Yet 
the thought will intrude that some arc 
not quite happy here. There is,a row' 
of the big birds of pro}', mouarchs of 
the air as surely as the lion and tiger 
arc of the forest, and tlio jungle, which 
look anything but kingly. The golden 
eagle, the condor, the white sea eagle, 
the vultures, stand dismal on high 
perches which are a nail® leaf high than 


the realms through which tlieir pinions' 
beat in freedom. The vulture is not a 
lovely bird, but here as he perches with 
veiled eyes we feel sorry for him ; and 
can there bo anything less golden than 
this draggle-tailed golden eagle ? If wc 
could but-see .them soaring aloft it 
would .be with a . gasp of wonder and 
admiration, but those are not the 
-emotions they, rouse here. 

J ' It is not so with other birds. The 
pelicans are an- abiding jest. Sec them 
N hopping across their enclosure, beating 
the air with ineffectual wings till they 
resign themselves to the fact that they 
cannot fly and their antics only provoke 
a smile. The dancing cranes are a 
delight, and as for the red-billed toucan 
and all the flock of parrots and cocka¬ 
toos, they are just bright-liued enter¬ 
tainers who add a vocabulary of their 
own to make it clear that they find no 
hardship in the state to which they have 
been called. The aviaries, where the 
sacred ibis is quite content to rear its 
family near its ally the spoonbill, or the 
egret, its plumes safe from marauders, 
keeps company with the crested 
screamers, or where again the great 
Indian liornbill barks in competition 
with the South American trumpeters, 
present only pleasant domestic pictures. 

The Beautiful Humming-Birds 
, J , here is one other picture which no 
consideration about the rights of 
birds to freedom can quite make us regret. 
A greenhouse has been made the home 
of a collection of humming-birds, and 
these winged jewels, more beautiful than 
butterflies, make a shimmering iri¬ 
descence in their bower which is one of 
the two most wonderful sights in the 
Gardens. ' 

The other is the Aquarium, and we 
must describe it ns the most astonishing 
place of its kind in the world, an incom¬ 
parable show-piece which cost ^55,000 
to build. Through a-doorway "at the 
foot of the Mappin Terraces, where ibex 
and wild sheep climb artificial moun¬ 
tains, wc pass into darkened corridors 
where it seems that ail that is strange 
and beautiful and rare in the life of- 
lake and river and ocean is here dis¬ 
playing itself before our eyes. It is as 
i f we were looking through the crystal¬ 
line clear waters of a coral island lagoon, 
or had been privileged to descend with 
Professor Beebe in his glass-windowed 
sphere to the depths of the sea. 

The Aquarium is divided into three 
halls, with freshwater, seawater, and 
tropical fishes.- All the water, fresh 
and salt, is pumped from underground 
reservoirs containing 180,030 gallons to 
smaller, reservoirs'.among the peaks of 
the Mappin Terraces; and from these it 
descends into the tanks, where it is 
oxygenated before it returns through- 
sand filters to the lower reservoirs. The 
sea-water came from the Bay of Biscay, 
brought in storage tanks. 

Creatures of the Deep 

tlic water in these zoo tanks, 
occupying the 450 feet of tlio cor¬ 
ridors, is kept in constant circulation, 
and this, combined with the continual 
cleansing of the tanks together with their 
ingenious backgrounds of shells, rocks, 
and aquatic plants, gives the continual 
impression that their inhabitants are 
happily at home. Them' homes of con¬ 
siderable depth (made of slate or con¬ 
crete, and glass sometimes an inch and 
a quarter thick), and having frontages 
of from 6 to 30 feet, arc generally 
ample for their needs. If the sea- 
turtles are rather crowded, the electric 
cel has a tank to himself. Very sinister 
he looks—an unpleasant creature. 

The exhibits are changed from time 
to time. The most sensational are the 
startlingly-coloured fishes from the 
coasts of Madeira and the coral reefs of 
Bermuda and the East Indies. Here 
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''are the green, blue,- violet, and yellow 
swallow-tailed wrasse, the scarlet car¬ 
dinal fish, and. the chocolate-brown and 
purple castanct fish. There is the 
orange-yellow coral fish with light blue 
and black stripes, which takes up its 
abode inside the cavity of a large sea- 
anemone. 

In the Tropical Hall arc the Chinese 
Paradise fish in every colour of the rain¬ 
bow, and the marvellous angel fish with 
fins drawn out into long filaments, in 
colour a bright silver, with bands that 
are now a deep black and now vanish 
almost entirely. The goldfish, of many 
kinds, are among the professional beau¬ 
ties belonging to the Freshwater Hall, 
where they have many rivals less bril¬ 
liant in colour but more agile. The 
biggest tank in the Freshwater Hall, 

• containing 4000 gallons of water, has 
bream, tench, barbel, chub, dace, roach, 
and large carp blundering in among the 
rest, some weighing 20 pounds. 

The Little Sea-Horses 

^mong the. remarkable creatures we 
remember after -a visit here are the 
sea-horses, tiny forms a few inches long 
resembling heraldic emblems ; the giant, 
salamander, which can grow to five feet 
and will live 40 years in captivity ; the 
highly-coloured ciChlids, ornamented 
with blue, green, red, and gold, and 
•always fanning their fins over their 
eggs, to keep the young in condition; 
the fighting gnrami, the young of which 
arc looked after by the father because 
tlic mother lias an unpleasant habit of 
devouring them. 

To naturalists bne of the most im¬ 
portant creatures here is the axolotl, 
which in its infancy is a fish, and may 
develop into a salamander and can walk 
abroad, losing its gills and fins and 
breathing through lungs which come to 
it. There are other curiosities among the 
many familiar inhabitants of waters 
deep and shallow, hut even in the bigger 
tanks containing such familiar forms 
as the skates and rays, the sole, the 
flounder, and the dab, the dogfish [and 
the conger eol, the king crab and the 
lobster, the starfishes, sea-urchins, and 
•sea-cucumbers, there is unending interost 
in watching the habits and movements, 
the repose and tlio activity of these 
queer'creatures which, as some believe, 
were among the first of created things. 

More than anything else the Aquarium 
brings home to us the double purpose 
of the Zoo. It is a natural history 
museum come alive with hundreds of 
the many animals that most of us 
usually only see in pictures ; and it has 
scoured the world to bring to us rare 
living things. 

The Komodo Dragon 
J7or example, wo have all heard of the 
kiwi, but when we see it at the Zoo 
wc are among the favoured few who can 
boast of having seen this disappearing 
creature. The dragon was to many 
merely a legend, but here came the two 
Komodo dragons, Sumba and Sumbawa, 
each about seven feet and representa¬ 
tives of the largest lizards in the world. 
Sumbawa died, but Sumba lives on, quite 
content, though 5000 miles away from 
the small island of Komodo in the Dutch 
East Indies where some of his com¬ 
patriots grow to 20 feet of ferocity. 

The list is far from exhausted. There 
is the warty chameleon, tlic talcin from 
eastern Tibet, the toad which carries liis 
wife’s eggs, the young gorillas, lion cubs 
born in the Gardens, the kea parrot 
which, among hundreds of others, dis¬ 
tinguished itself by so changing its 
vegetarian habits that it became a 
scourge to New Zealand sheep because 
it attacked them, the striped hyena, the 
young orangs, the baby elephant, and 
the tapirs. That is not all, but if the list 
is not exhausted it is .because the Zoo is 
inexhaustible. 
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THE HANDY MEN 
OF THE ARMY 

Soldiers of Peace 

Everybody has been interested in 
the work of the troops called in to 
fight the Fen floods, and their services 
illustrate the value of the Army as a 
peace force'. 

The Royal Engineers, forming a part 
of it, are trained to tasks which are part 
of the peaceful work of the world. They 
are bridge builders and road makers. 
In India they are enlisted in such public 
works as hydro-electric dam making ; 
they are surveyors ; and Lord Kitchener, 
when an engineer lieutenant, was an 
explorer in Palestine. 

Their motto, Ubique, means that they 
are ready to go anywhere and do any¬ 
thing. One of them lias' just recalled 
that when, seven years ago, Whitby was 
threatened with a water famine the 
Royal Engineers came to the rescue. 

Restoring the Water Supply 

July floods had carried away the 
bridge at Sleights over the Esk,' and 
with it Whitby’s water-main. The 
borough council called on local firms in 
vain, and Whitby nearly ran dry. But 
the General of the Northern Command 
was asked, and he sent from Cattericlc 
Camp a field company of Royal Engineers, 
who joyfully undertook the task of 
. restoring the water. 

They slung a g-incli supply pipe like a 
suspension bridge over the river, and 
promptly gave back Whitby its water. 
It was a boon to Whitby, and an excellent 
bit of training for the Engineers. 

In the Army now men do not spend 
the whole of their time in drilling arid 
manoeuvres, but have workshops where 
they may learn something of use to them 
when they leave the Army for civil life. 

Labour battalions we all know, and 
their work need not call for a high 
. degree of skill; but if there were Artificers 
Battalions of skilled workmen in the 
Army opportunities might arise when 
they could be employed in the public 
service, and to the improvement of their 
own skill and training. 

A SAFETY HANDBOOK 

The Causes of Fires 

' The LCC has very wisely issued a 
threepenny booklet giving the house¬ 
holder Fire Prevention Hints. It asks 
such questions as these : 

Do you know ike position of the street 
fire-alarm nearest to your home? 

How would you escape from a fire- 
surroumlcd bedroom ? 

Do you realise the potential dangers of 
leaving lighted cigarette ends lying about, 
of cleaning clothes with petrol, or of entrust¬ 
ing your children with celluloid toys ? 

It is obviously a good thing for every¬ 
one to have clearly in their mirid how 
they would 'escape from a building in 
the event of fire. It is good to realise 
that a bottle of soda-water makes an 
excellent fire extinguisher; much better 
than a bucket of water. It is well to bo 
warned never to look for a gas escape 
with a lighted match, and never to bring 
petrol into a house. 

Over tooo fires are caused every year 
in London by the careless, disposal of 
cigarette ends and matches. More sur¬ 
prising, perhaps, is the fact that about 
ioo arc the result of the boiling over of 
fat in the kitchen. 

As for celluloid, again we ask, Why 
not forbid its manufacture and sale ? 


24 HOURS OF DAYLIGHT ? 

• Victoria Square in the heart of Bir¬ 
mingham is said to be the best lighted 
city square in the land. The new type 
of mercury vapour lamps give daylight 
at midnight, and it is said that before 
long there will be 1.40 miles of main 
roads in Birrningham .newly lighted at 
a cost of nearly £90,0001 
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The 20th-Century Charioteer 

THE DAILY WONDER OF OUR STREETS 


Is there anything in this 20th-century 
world more startling than the fact that 
millions of people who know nothing about 
machines are now driving them about the 
streets ? We may call the car the Eighth 
Wonder of the World, so extraordinary 
has it become in its almost automatic 
efficiency. It is worth -while to look into 
tliis question of the 20th-century charioteer 
dashing about the ivorld on a metal steed 
he docs not understand. 

ightseers at Bonneville Flats in Utah 
are watching a speck a mile away. 
The speck moves. Before the watchers 
count 20 the speck has become a roaring 
monster tearing by. It is beating the 
record. It is a motor-car going 300 
miles an hour. Sunk in the lap of the 
monster a goggle-eyed charioteer grips 
the wheel with muscles of steel. He is 
the machine’s master. A moment’s 
faltering and he would be its victim. 

Captains of Horse 

Another picture far. more familiar 
displays itself on any main road where 
cars pass in swift 1 procession. The 
panorama thus unrolling extends farther 
than the eye can sec. At any hour of 
the day millions of cars arc eating up 
millions of miles'of the world’s roads. 
Their drivers arc directing the powers 
of millions of horses. Each man who 
guides with eye and hand and foot 
this 20th-century miracle of speed and 
strength and ingenuity is a captain of 
horse. Every passenger who pays his 
penny for a motor-bus has bought tile 
toil and thought of thousands of men 
who have brought the marvel nearer 
perfection. 

In some of these machines are as 
many as x 6,000 separate parts ; many 
of the parts arc duplicates. Not all 
actually contribute to the car’s move¬ 
ment or power. But in the most ordinary 
car that rattles along hundreds of 
them lead intensely active and energetic 
lives. They seldom see the light of 
day, but arc as essential to the car’s 
movement and existence as the heart 
and lungs and other internal organs of 
a living being. 

Inside the Car 

. If we were to cut the shining polished 
car in two from back to front wc should 
lay bare some of them and get our first 
sight of the honeycomb of the radiator, 
the dynamo, the carburettor, the self¬ 
starter motor, the column of the 
steering-wheel, the petrol' tank, the 
brake drums. If wc stripped the 
machinery further wc should come on 
feeds and cylinders, sparking-plugs, 
camshaft, and flywheel, gear box and 
propellor shaft, clutch pedal and ac¬ 
celerator pedal, foot brake and hand 
brake, magneto and battery. Even 
then we should be only at the beginning 
of our prying into the box of tricks. 

We might lose ourselves pursuing 
the search for exhaust silencer, valve 
rocker, clutch bearing, speedometer 
drum, diffcrcntial'gears, universal joints, 
link arms, and filter. Then there would 
be still to seek pistons and oil sump, 
feed pipe and pressure gauge, piston 
rings and fan belt. When wc had found 
all these and a hundred others wc should 
still have to count the nuts and gudgeon 
pins, bolts and screws binding all 
together; and beyond this 10,000-picce 


machinery of the chassis are the wheels, 
the bumpers, the lamps, and the body¬ 
work of the car. 1 

These are the open secrets of this 
metal steed which, even when of modest 
pedigree, can go from 15 to 50 miles an 
hour, which will stop, go back or forward 
at a touch, and will travel for ever as 
long as it is fed. 

But as marvellous as its finished per¬ 
fection is the way in which it has been 
put together. 1 It is the 20th century’s 
child. But it has had thousands and 
thousands of foster-parents who have 
racked their bi'ains to teach it the way 
it should go, smoothing its path, improv¬ 
ing its powers, adding hero a nut and 
there a valve, and here again a gadget 
which another painstaking inventor will 
ponder and refine. 

The Work of Thousands 

The man at the steering-wheel is 
guiding the product of thousands of 
brains and the toil of millions of hands 
distributed all over the world. Workers 
in the iron mines, refiners of nickel, 
tin, and copper, rubber planters in the 
tropics, cattle men and chemists, all 
have had a hand in contributing material. 
Thousands more put it into shape. We 
have in mind a great factory where this 
motor-car is born. It stands by the 
Thames, and to the jetty ships bring 
iron ore. What comes to the jetty as 
ore leaves it as a motor-car. 

Is it possible ? Can all those 16,000 
parts be chiselled oiit'of that rusty- 
looking ore ? Well, not . quite all, 
because in the finished car are metals 
other than iron, as well as glass and 
rubber, wood and leather, enamel and 
paint. But in this Dagenham factory, 
where' the engineering shops cover a 
floor of 28 acres with a glass roof of 
600,000 square feet, the miracle is all 
but accoinplishcd. 1 If to the iron- ore 
other essentials have to be added, 
there is compensation in the swiftness 
and smoothness with which thri trans¬ 
formation of the raw material is brought 
about. . • ’ - . * * 

Beneath the glass roof arc! thousands 
of men, endless; rows of .tight-packed 
machines. In one far corner are the 
hot-metal shop and the foundry where 
the castings are made. Here are the 
blast furnaces where the rusty ore 
takes its first shape. At the opposite 
end finished cars, here begun, are leaving 
the works. Work flows from end to 
end of the building; right from the 
beginning of the operation, each part 
of the motor-car as it is made is carried 
down along its own special line. of 
machines, each machine doing some¬ 
thing to it to add to its completeness. 

The Overhead Conveyor 

As an operator finishes the work lie 
has to do on it lie places ■ it on the 
carrying hook of an overhead conveyor, 
and off it is whisked to a new machine 
for the next operation. There is no 
waiting. Each part arrives’ at its 
temporary lialting-placc just when it is 
wanted and is sent 011. Scores of 
different parts, all taking different 
routes, move steadily toward the same 
goal, the assembly shop, 

First the parts, machined, finished, 
and tested, meet at assembly lines where 
they are put together—chassis, axle. 
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EROS TO HIDE FOR 
THE CORONATION 

A Blot on Our Fair Fame 

MUST WE GUARD OUR 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS? 

Eros is one of the loveliest things 
in London! It is the only lovely thing 
in Piccadilly Circus. 

This wonder of fancy and imagination, 
the supreme effort of the. famous 
sculptor Sir Alfred Gilbert, draws every 
visitor to London to see it. What do 
Londoners make of it ? Wc ought to 
say wliat do some Londoners make of it ? 

On nights of crowded festivity a pack 
of rowdies assails it, besieging the foun¬ 
tain surrounding it, and trying to climb 
the statue heedless of any damage they 
may do to it. One man succeeded a year 
or so ago, and very properly had to make 
an appearance in a police court the next 
day. Everywhere the senseless outrage 
was condemned. The magistrate in¬ 
flicted a penalty and spoke words, which, 
we should have expected, would have 
kept any idiot from attempting such a 
thing again. Yet last New Year’s Eve 
a force of fifty police was barely sufficient 
to keep the crowd of roysterers back and 
prevent some one of them from repeat¬ 
ing this miserable folly. 

A Confession of Weakness 

Because police protection is not 
enough, and because there is neither 
sufficient sense of decent behaviour 'nor 
sufficient public spirit to frustrate an 
attempt on the fountain, it is to-be 
surrounded by a hoarding 12 feet high 
to protect it from Coronation crowds. 

It is a pitiful confession of weakness 
which docs our reputation no good in 
the world. This hoarding will advertise 
to every visitor to the capital of the 
Empire the inability of its citizens to 
guard its treasures from its hooligans. 

Injuries' to' public monuments in 
churches, cathedrals, .and elsewhere are 
unhappily not unfamiliar, but they 
generally take place when rib. one is 
there to prevent them. The attack on 
Eros is expected to take place in the full 
floodlight of Coronation rejoicings, and 
it seems, to. uS that there could be no 
more disgraceful admission. 


Continued from the previous column 
and engine parts—into the first outline 
of the motor-car. All are most scrupu¬ 
lously tested, and then away they go to 
the final assembly line. Here engine, 
radiator, steering gear, wheels, and so 
forth, are added in swift succession, 
until the car, after the final.microscopic 
inspection, is ready to leave the works. 

Let no one imagine that ill all this 
swiftness is any undue haste ; there are 
giant. machines . which can drill 27 
holes into a crank case in 90 seconds ; 
there arc stamping machines which can 
bend steel like cardboard, and others 
which make brass tubes as a cook makes 
pastry..' " 

But all this would be labour lost if 
there were any flaw in accuracy. How 
could the thousands of pieces be fitted 
together if they did not fit ? They have 
to be fitted to the thousandth of an inch. 
When the man at the steering-wheel 
pays for his car part of his money is 
paid for safety. There could be no 
safety unless all the parts were exactly 
right from piston ring to wheel base, 
every valve ground to scale, every 
part tested for strain. 

The final triumph of the modern 
motor-car is that the man at the 
wheel is handling a marvellously-made 
machine. If it goes wrong it is because 
the man at the wheel is a less perfect 
machine than itself. A car is not always 
perfect; but it remains true that it is 
one of the wonders of tlie world it has 
transformed. 
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THE COMING OF 
MERCURY 

And the Passing of Venus 

A PLANET'S TRANSIT ACROSS THE 
SUN'S DISC 

. By the C N Astronomer 

Mercury is now coming into view 
low in the western sky in the evening 
and good opportunities will occur for 
obtaining a glimpse of this little fleeting 
world during the next three weeks, 
the best being from the middle of next 
week to the middle of the- following 
week. At first tlje. very much brighter 
Venus will guide the eye to the region 
where Mercury may be seen like a golden 
first-magnitude star and unmistakable 
in the sunset’s afterglow. 

As Mercury at first sets only about an 
hour, and a half after the Sun be will 
appear very low .down toward the 
horizon, and . so a clear sky will be re¬ 
quired;; but as the days pass Mercury 
will be' found higher and higher above 
the horizon, while Venus gradually sinks 
lower, until by the end of a fortnight 
she vanishes from the evening sky. 



The present relative positions ot the Earth, 
Venus, and Mercury, shown In their orbits 


Meanwhile Venus should have helped 
us to find Mercury, for on the evening 
of Wednesday next, when these two 
worlds are in conjunction, Mercury 
will be rather more than a dozen, times 
the Moon’s apparent width to the left 
of Venus and at a lower altitude. Each 
evening afterwards Mercury will he 
found 1 higher in relation to the horizon, 
while Venus will depart so rapidly that 
by April 12 she will set soon after 
eight. These final days will be the best 
time to look at Venus with good field- 
glasses or prismatic binoculars, when 
her very slender crescent will be easily 
discernible if the eye end of the glasses 
be screened by tinted or darkened glass 
or film to subdue her intense radiance. 

An additional aid to finding Mercury 
will be the presence of the crescent 
Moon on Monday, April 12,‘the planet 
being about ten times the Moon's 
diameter below her, toward the right, 
between 7.30 arid 8 o’clock. This is the 
best time to look, for then Mercury 
is between 12 and 20 times the Moon's 
apparent width above the horizon. 
During the following days, from April 
15 to 25, this time for observation may 
be extended to 8.30, as Mercury does 
not set until about 9 o’clock, or 10 o’clock 
Summer Time, after April '18. 

Venus at Her Nearest' 

Actually both Venus and Mercury 
are speeding toward the Earth, Venus 
reducing her present distance of 
30 million miles to . only , 26 million 
miles on April 18, when she is at her 
nearest and passes almost between .our 
world and the. Sun. ... 

Mercury is at present about 105 
million miles distant, but he is very 
rapidly approaching us at the rate of 
about 1,300,000 miles a day, so ; his 
brilliance will increase during the next 
three weeks, after which, like Venus, 
he. will gradually conic between the 
Earth, and the Suri, until, on May.n, he 
will actually pass directly between .them, 
so that his little sphere will be seen as 
a tiny black disc travelling from left to 
right across the lower part of the Sun’s 
disc. Unfortunately, .this interesting 
event will only he visible from southern 
lands,'such as South and Central Africa, 
southern Asia, and Australia. G. F. M. 
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BETTER DAYS FOR 


Seven 

Seven has always been regarded as' 
the perfect number. 


Four Meals a Day and 
Fairer Pay 

We congratulate the War Office on 
its belated decision to treat our 


It is the Bible’s exalted number. In 
the story of the Creation God hallows the 
seventh day, Our week has seven days. 

Naaman was told to bathe seven times 
in Jordan. Elijah sent his servant seven 
times to look for rain after the miracle 
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WHEN THE TOWER 
WAS AN ISLAND 

Digging Up the Old 
Bridge 

When our first Queen Elizabeth 
was crowned the Tower of London 


soldiers better. 

Where before the soldier got one ounce 
of margarine a day he is now to get one 
ounce of. butter plus half as much 
rnargarine. Other reforms arc ; Four 
meals a day, as in the Royal Navy; 
enlisted hoys to get more milk; the ration 
allowance to be raised to 2s id a day, 
to make it equal to that of our sailors. 

The stoppages from pay are to be 
abolished. . Pay hitherto has suffered 
owing to the system whereby men, after 
they joined, learned that they were 
expected to pay for certain articles of 
equipment. All that is to end ; pay is 
to he full pay. 

There is to he less housework for tlie 
soldier, who has hitherto found much 
of his time occupied on menial duties, 
cleaning, washing-up, and scrubbing. 
Ljo.ooo a year is now to be spent on the 
employment of a civilian staff to perform 
these duties. That staff will consist as 
far as possible of ex-Service men. 

The soldier on leaving the Army is to 
be helped to civilian life. It has been 
the strongest deterrent from joining the 
Army that the man may find himself 
without any prospect of getting a job 
on leaving. . A great development of 
vocational training, to be taken over by 
the Ministry of Labour, is now being 
arranged, and fees will be abolished. - 

Finally, •barracks are to he made 
thoroughly comfortable. 

ATLANTIC SPEED 

The Normandie’s Record 

We arc all for healthy sporting con¬ 
tests between school and school, nation 
and nation. 

We are glad, therefore, that the French, 
with their Normandie, have captured 
the Blue Riband of the Atlantic from 
the Queen Mary. On the first return 
trip of the season from the United 
States the Normandie covered the dis¬ 
tance of 2967 miles between Ambrose 
Light and Bishop’s Rock at an average 
speed of 30.99 knots against the Queen 
Mary’s record of 30.63 knots. The Nor¬ 
mandie took four days, six minutes, 
23 seconds for the trip. 

Records are made to he broken, and 
we await the answer of,the Queen Mary, 

THE CORONATION 
HORSES 

A hundred fine army horses have 
just changed their quarters. 

They have been transferred for 
Coronation service from the ordinary 
military remount departments to Imher 
Court, Thames Ditton, where they are 
being trained to rival the horses ridden 
by our mounted police. 

No circus horse surpasses the steady 
nerve of these fine creatures as’ they 
discharge their duties in the crowded 
streets, at political demonstrations, at 
open-air exhibitiqns, at football matches, 
and other places where excited men and 
youths assemble in tens of thousands. 

■ At Imher Court these army horses 
will be brought face to face every day 
with • artificial examples -■ of all the 
noises, movements, and surprises that 
they 4 may have to encounter in the 
London streets during the crowded days 
of Coronation week. . 'They must face 
, swaying;./;crowds of jubilant people, 
they must not turn a hair in the presence 
of sudden noises,of-flags and: banners 
flapping, of bands playing near them, 
of aeroplanes droning overhead. What 
masters of good conduct they will he 
when they, return to ? their,, .beloved 
Tommies at their barracks ! 


on Mount Carmel. Pharaoh dreamed of 
seven kine and seven ears of corn ; seven 
priests with seven trumpets went round 
the walls of Jericho, and on the seventh 
flay they made the circuit seven times. 
The last hook of the Bible is full of 
sevens, lor we read of the Seven Churches 
of Asia, of the seven candlesticks, the 
seven stars, the seven trumpets, the seven 
plagues, and the seven spirits of God. 

Seven Ages of Man 

The Babylonians were familiar with 
seven sacred worlds, and the astrologers 
of the Middle Ages recognised seven 
planets. Then, and long after, 'the 
Seven Ages of Man was a popular division 
of the 70 years which the Bible declared 
to be a good span of life ; and we know 
how Shakespeare has immortalised the 
idea in the famous speech by Jaques 
in As You Like It beginning : 

■ All the world’s a stage, 

A nd all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
A nd one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 

The Mohammedans pictured seven 
heavens, the first of silver, the second of 
gold, the third of pearl, and so on, to 
the seventh' heaven of light where 
Abraham ruled. All who dwelt there 
were said to he so vast that, each had 
70,000 heads with 70,000 mouths, in 
which 70,000 tongues chanted 70,000 
languages, every head and mouth and 
tongue for ever singing praises to the 
kjost High. 

The Japanese had seven gods of good 
fortune, and the ancient Greeks were 
proud of their Seven Wise Men. 

Wonders of the Ancient World 

What are, spoken of as the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World were the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt, the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, the statue of Jupiter at Athens, 
the Colossus of Rhodes, the mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus, and the Pharos, or 
lighthouse, which rose . in splendour 
above the harbour at Alexandria. 

Of all stories told long ago one of the 
most popular was known as the history 
of the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
Few fairy tales are more thrilling than 
these legends of the patron saints of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Italy, and Spain. We read that 
St George was imprisoned for seven years 
by the king of Morocco, and that St 
Anthony of Italy and other champions 
were locked .up in a castle till St George’s 
three sons liberated them by quenching 
seven enchanted lamps. 

There have been Seven Sleepers, Sc.ven 
Bishops who - stood up boldly against 
our second James, Seven Virtues, Seven 
Philosophies, and many other sevens, all 
proofs of the esteem men have long had 
for a number which has fascinated East 
and West. • 


A NEST EGG FOR A UNIVERSITY 

At a meeting in Manchester Town Hall 
it was announced that ^300,000 was 
needed for extending Manchester Uni¬ 
versity, together with an increase of 
^10,000 in income. 

It was a welcome surprise when it was 
announced that half this sum had already 
been secured in gifts and promises. 


was an island. 

For the crowning of another Queen 
Elizabeth the Tower is trying to resume 
some part of its appearance in those 
spacious days. The Princess Elizabeth, 
when she first went to the Tower, crossed 
the moat through Traitor’s Gate ; and 
then the water encircled the grey walls. 

Now the moat is dry, though there 
was a day some years ago when a high 
Thames tide partly flooded it. But 
when it was the real old moat Tower 
Hill had not been built up so much 
about it, and some of the, building work 
round the moat was done in 1843, not 
yet a century ago. 

The Drawbridge Over the Moat 

We may believe that in those early 
Victorian days there was less respect for 
antiquity than now. At.any rate, the 
old approaches to the ancient strong¬ 
hold by way of the Middle Tower, where 
we enter it now, were quite submerged. 

Just where, at the present time, arid 
for many days past, there is and has 
been a mean row of palings there .was a 
drawbridge over the moat. The excava¬ 
tions now heing undertaken by the 
Office of Works will reveal its place. 
The made ground, partly the accumula¬ 
tion of centuries, which fills the,space, 
between the shabby palisade gate and 
the Middle Tower, is already nearly cut 
away. The operations are daily watched 
by a large crowd of onlookers, who are 
drawn away from the orators on Tower 
Hill at midday to this far more 
fascinating entertainment. 

^ The remains of the 13th-century Lion 
Tower, and of the drawbridge across the 
arm of the moat below it, are already 
revealed. The medieval masons built 
strongly and well, laying the founda¬ 
tions in carefully-shaped stones. There 
they are today, preserved as a witness 
to'good work by the rubbish allowed to 
overlay them. The Victorian litter louts 
•appear to have performed one good deed 
in spite of themselves. 

When the Tower Was Surrounded 

Among the stones which made the 
causeway the square, deep bridge pit 
can at once be recognised, and near to it 
the curved grooves, or " chases,” for 
receiving the bridge balances. 

The excavations arc being pushed up 
to the Middle Tower on its northward 
side, and some distance below it, the 
present roadway passing through it. 
The bastion is now more fully revealed, 
and stands higher : and beneath the 
roadway the arches on which it is built 
can be made out. 

How much farther the excavations 
will be pushed only the Office of "Works 
can decide. It might be possible, though 
this is only a casual visitor’s surmise, to 
reveal the base of the old moat as it was 
when it wholly surrounded the Tower, 

At any rate, when the work now in 
hand is finished a clear view of a great 
part of the dry moat will be had by 
those who pass to the Tower by the 
present entrance, arriving there by new 
gates worthy of the ancient foundations. 


FROM ONE CORONATION TO ANOTHER 

Money, left over after all expenses had 
been paid for the Coronation of George 
the Fifth is to be used to entertain the 
villagers of Ness in Cheshire when at the 
Coronation of George the Sixth, It has 
been invested all this time, and has, of 
course, grown as interest has been added 
year by year. 

To any Litter Lout 

The Street Is Not Your Dustbin 
















'BET YOU CANT CARRY A 1 
GLASS AND A HALE OF MILK 
TO SCHOOL IN YOUR SATCHEL 
|v WITHOUT SPILLING IT , 
feA JIM / —-- 


HERE'S TIBBS AltfSWKB* 
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WRITER, TRAMP, VAN BOY, LIFT BOY 


DOCTOR, AND FOP 

Oliver Goldsmith 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

April 4. Oliver Goldsmith died in London . 1774 
• 5. AlgernonCharles Swinburne, thepoet, bornl837 
0. Raphael born at Urbino, Italy . . . 1483 

7. Francis Xavier born at Xavero . . . 1508 

8. Francis Rakoczy, Hungarian patriot, died 1735 

9. Dante Gabriel Rossetti died at Birchington 1882 

10. Hugo Grotius born at Delft <. , , 1583 

P oet , tramp, doctor, playwright, essay¬ 
ist, novelist, spendthrift, and fop, 
but one of the kindest men in the world, 
Noll - Goldsmith has • a grave in .the 
Temple. in London that everyone who 
knows what ’the .'man was must visit 
with affection. : ; 

From boyhood to the end of his days 
Goldsmith was what we call a pickle; 

and yet he is loved 
far more than men 
who never got into 
trouble. 

A careless, awk¬ 
ward Irish boy, he 
was mistaken at 
school for a dunce. 
He never “ got on,” 
but was always in 
scrapes, and when 
he was 26 years old, 
and ought to have 
been a doctor, he 
was tramping through Europe, picking 
up a living from day to day by playing 
a flute’in the'streets. ' 

. When he settled in London and earned 
a. fair living by his pen, writing poems 
■like The Deserted Village, plays like 
She Stoops to Conquer, and novels like 
The Vicar of Wakefield, he was always, 
in debt. 

But still he had troops of friends, for 
he was as kind as he was foolish, and 
when he took pen in hand, as his epitaph 
says, “he touched nothing that lie did not 
adorn.” Poor old Oliver! Dear old Oliver! 

WOMEN AT THE PITS 

Baths and Rest Rooms 

It always shocks the English observer 
when he first sees women working on 
coal at the pitheads. These-women are 
not miners, but one instinctively revolts 
against the idea of women working 
. among coal trucks ; it is essentially an 
unwomanly employment. 

Rest rooms for the women pithead 
workers are provided at the baths, just 
added to the Michael Colliery, East 
Wcmyss. The baths, which cost about 
G;0,000, overlook the Firth of Forth, 
and will accommodate 3000 miners and 
pit workers. ' 

The women’s section is excellent. The 
rest room has electric radiators, tables, 
comfortable chairs, and divans. 

In the. men’s quarters boots are auto¬ 
matically cleaned and clothes dried. 
Miners may now walk to the pithead in- 
their best suits. These are kept in 
lockers when they descend the shaft. 
Ceasing work, they can bathe in fine 
bathrooms, and go home freshened and 
refreshed. . ; 

.. This sort of thing, has long been the 
rule in Germany, and we are glad that 
at last it is being practised here. 


* Help For 125,000 

The Factory Act does not affect the 
work of the army of hoys who work on 
lifts, vans, lorries, or as pages or mes¬ 
sengers or errand boys. 

A Committee on Hours of Employ¬ 
ment estimates that there are as many 
as 125,000 of them, and there is great 
need for the regulation of their hours. 
Pending legislation the Committee sug¬ 
gests, as immediate reforms, that: 

The working week’should not exceed 
48 hours, exclusive of meal-time and rest. 
7 The working day, including all inter¬ 
vals, should not exceed ten hours. 

, A strictly limited amount of overtime 
should be permitted to those aged 16 and 
over, but overtime should be entirely 
prohibited for those under 16. 

Night work-should be prohibited and 
intervals for meals should be fixed by law. 

Young persons employed on Sunday 
should receive a compensatory holiday 
during the week, and a half-holiday. 
should be allowed each week. 

Evidence revealed instances of van 
boys working 70 to 90 hours a week. 
There was a kinema page-boy who 
worked for 84 hours a week. 

BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 

With 130,000 people in Scotland 
speaking Gaelic- it may seem rather 
early in .the day to go to great expense 
to preserve for all time the sound and 
sense of what is'considered to be the 
doomed speech known ’ as Gaelic. 

This is what the University of Oslo 
is doing, for Scandinavia is closely 
akin to the Scottish home of Gaelic. 
It is sending a professor and his 
assistants for a three-years visit to 
Scotland, and they are to make phonetic 
transcriptions and gramophone records 
of this dying language. Manx and. 
Cornish have passed away, and Oslo is 
anxious that Gaelic shall not pass from 
. everyday. speech without an exact 
record having been made and a dic¬ 
tionary compiled. . 

The Norwegians will no doubt find 
Gaelic spoken most commonly in Ross 
and Cromarty, in Sutherland, Inverness, 
and Argyll; and they will come upon 
villages where, church services are held 
alternately in Gaelic and in English. 
Scotsmen may smile at the .idea that 
Gaelic may some day he forgotten, but 
in ten years the number of people 
speaking Gaelic in Scotland has 
diminished by 20,000, and if Oslo wishes 
to compile its Gaelic dictionary there is 
really no time to lose. 
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43,209 new motor vehicles were regis¬ 
tered in Britain in January. 

144,077 babies were born in England and 
Wales in the last three months of 1936. 

893,000 tons of /wheat were grown in 
Great Britain in 1935-6. 

22,000,000 letters are dealt with by 
the P O every working day, 

60 , 000,000 wireless sets are in use in 
the world. 

£ 2 , 953,469 was the B B C’s income 
last year. 

£ 4 , 000,000 compensation was • paid to 
400,000 persons injured in industrial 
accidents in 1934. 


A TESTAMENT' FROM THE 
BATTLEFIELD 

We hear that Mr A. J. Taper of 
Bodmin is likely to get back the Testa¬ 
ment he lost in March 1918 when fighting 
near St Quentin. 

The Testament had been given him 
by his -wife’s parents, and one terrible 
day, when a gallant advance was made 
by his battalion, Mr A. J. Taper, then a 
sergeant, was compelled to throw away 
everything he could spare in order to 
carry more ammunition. 

He never expected to see, the Testa¬ 
ment again, but it was picked up by 
Herr Julius Becker, who was serving in 
the German army, and now the German 
wishes to return it to the Englishman'. 

Herr Becker may come to Cornwall to 
hand over the Testament to the man 
who was once his enemy. 


A BRONTE DIARY 

Six pages of a diary kept by little 
Emily arid Anne Bronte have been sold 
for £280 at Sotheby’s. 

Though the scraps of paper were much 
faded, and the writing was in a childish 
hand, the pages are treasured for the 
memories they bring to mind of two 
children who grew up to win immortality. 


WHICH: W©M ? 


Jim was right. He knew that a glass 
and a half of pure full-crcam British 
milk goes into every £ lb. block of 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate. So all he 
had to do was to slip the packet into his , 
satchel and walk to school. Simple! 


Nobody sensible walks about 
with a glass and a half of milk 
in their satchels—but a whole 
army of the wisest people 
you ever saw carry Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate for their be¬ 
tween - meal snacks. All that 
milk makes sure there’s real 
energy there for you, as well as 


making this chocolate meltingly delicious. 

The doctors say ‘Eat More Often '—it makes you stronger— 
keeps you on your toes. Cadburys is an ideal handy snack for 
doing exactly that. Make sure you have some always with you. 

CaDBUR¥S 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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THE GATHAWAY MYSTERY 


© 


By 

T. C. Bridges 


E ric ‘Harman was eating his breakfast— 
a very plain breakfast of porridge . 
and bread and butter—when a sharp ex¬ 
clamation from his father made him look up: 

*'What’s the. matter, Jim?” asked 
Eric's mother, startled. 

" Read it,” said his father in a very odd 
voice, as he handed over a letter. i 

Eric, watching his mother, saw her thin 
cheeks go rather white. 

. " What’s the matter, .Mum he asked. 
She paid.no attention. _ ;• 

“It isn't 'possible,'.'.’ she .said. We 
never saw him'. Wd never had anything > 
to do with him.” 

“ Yet it’s true, my dear,” said Mr 
Harman. " This is a lawyer’s letter. And, 
after all, I suppose I was James Mordaunt’s . 
nearest 1 relative. He was'hiy father’s first 
cousin. Indeed, he was my godfather.” 

" And he has left us his house ! ” Mrs 
Harman exclaimed. . _ 

“The house and Gathaway Farm. I 
believe there are more than two hundred 
acres of land.” 

He got up quickly and put his arm round 
his wife. 

“ Don’t look so frightened, Em. It’s 
wonderful news.” ' ’ 

"So wonderful I can hardly believe It. 
Oh, Jim, wc can leave this horrid .town 
and live in the country. Wc can have 
our own garden and chickens and— 
and-” 

Eric broke in. "Dad, is it true ? A 
farm in the country 1 ” 

: He was as excited as his mother. Like 
her, he hated the shabby little house in this 
back street of Merchester. All his life he 
had hated it, and now the idea of escape to 
a farm in the country was too wonderful , 
for words., 

His father was on his feet. 

" I’m writing to the lawyers at once ; 
then I’m going down to Somerset to see. 
the farm. Are you comirig, Em ? ” 

Mrs Harman paused, then spoke. 

, “ No. Take Eric, Jim. We can’t all 
leave the house. But I shall start packing 
up—and I shall be so happy.” 

Eric and his father caught the ten o’clock 
express for Bristol, and late that afternoon 
reached Tamerton, the little village nearest 
Hathaway. A porter directed them, and 
they climbed a steep road out of the village 
and, reaching the top, sawGatliaway below. 

“ Simply topping 1 ” breathed Eric, as 
lie stood and gazed at the ancient house 
with its red tiled roof and walls covered 
•with ivy and Virginia creeper. In front 
was garden, then a sunk fence, and,, below, 
a; meadow running down to a brook all 
arched in with hazel and hawthorn. “ Fish¬ 
ing too,” Eric added in ecstasy.' What’s 
the matter, Dad ? Don’t you like it ? ” 

" It’s very pretty, Eric, but it’s terribly 
neglected. Look at the lawn. The grass 
hasn’t been cut for years—or the ivy ou the 
house. But I suppose that’s natural, for 
Mordaunt was an old bachelor, and they say 
he was a miser. We’ll go down and look.” 

There was no doubt about it. The place 
was in a sad state. Ivy had grown quite 
over the windows, and when Mr Harman 
opened the door with the key the agents ’ 
had sent him the house was almost dark. 
There was plenty of furniture, but all in 
a terrible state of dirt and' decay. The 
carpets and curtains were moth-eaten and 
the rooms reeked with damp. Eric opened 
windows so that the fresh air poured in, 
and meantime his father went all-over the 
house Upstairs and down.„ When he joined 
Eric again he was looking very serious. 

. " Yes, it’s a beautiful old house, but it; 
will cost a lot of money to make it fit to 
live in. Some of the floors arc worm- 
eaten, and the roof,leaks, ” A new. range is 
needed in the kitchen, and probably the 
drainage is wrong. I’m glad your mother 
didn't come with us.* 

" But—but wc can live here, can’t wc ? ” 
Eric burst out.. . 

" I don’t know, son. I haven’t the money 
to put all this right, and the lawyers said 
that my cousin-had not left any, so far as 
they knew. I may have to let the land, , 
and wait until we can save enough to do 
up the house.” ■ 

" Oh, dad ! ’’ Eric’s voice was a wail. 

“ I shan’t he in a hurry, Eric. We will 
stay here tonight. Tomorrow I shall-, 
look over the farm and make up my mind. 
Now we must make a fire in the kitchen, 
air some bedding, and get supper.” 

They had brought food from home, and 
Eric enjoyed gutting it ready. Afterwards 
they sat by the kitchen fire until the bed¬ 
clothes and mattresses were Well 'faired, 
then made up beds in the downstairs room 
which old Mordaunt had lived in. 


Eric’s father was soon breathing deeply, < 
but Eric was too excited to sleep. The' 
thought that they might not be able to live 
in this wonderful old house worried him 
dreadfully. He knew, too, how his mother 
would feel about it. Oh, if the old miser 
man had only left some money 1 

It was so quiet Eric could hear his own 1 
heart heating. He kept listening for some¬ 
thing to pass. All night traffic rumbled 
at home. Then suddenly he did hear some¬ 
thing. It was a kind of squeak. Eric lay 
perfectly still.. It might-.be a rat or a bird. 

' , Now it came’again—louder. It was more 
A scream than a squeak—an eerie and 
terrifying sound. A pause, then it sounded 
again. Eric’s mattress was quite close to 
■Bis father's:. He reached over and touched 
liini'. " . ( 

“ What’s-the matter ? ” 

" I don’t know, Dad. A funny noise.”’ 

Tlie sound came louder, and Mr Harman 
sat up, struck a match and lit a candle. 

“ Stay here,” he said, “ and I’ll see what 
it is.” 

When his father spoke in that tone Eric 
dared not- disobey. He sat in the dark 
and shivered as he listened to the miserable 
wailing. Then all of a sudden it stopped. 

It was a long time before bis father came 1 
back, and he looked upset. 

“ I can make nothing of it, Eric. I’ve 
been all over the house and outside. There 
isn’t a breath of wind or a movement of 
any kind.” . - . 

“It sounded like something hurt,” said 
Eric, shivering again. 

" Wc must find out what it is,” said liis j 
father sharply. " Supposing your mother: 
were here. She’d be frightened out of her • 
wits. Now try to get to sleep,” lie added- 
in a kinder tone. ; 

To his surprise Eric did sleep, and the sun; 
was high when he woke. It was a lovely : 
day, and after breakfast he and his father 
tramped all over tlie farm. ; 

The land,was good, but in as had a state 
as tile house. Hedges untrimmed, ditches' 
full of water, gates broken down, thistles 
smothering the grass. Eric saw that his 
father was getting more and more worried, - 
and his own spirits fell. His dream of 
country life was fading fast. It was quite i 
late when they finished and Mr Harman 


decided to stay another night. He and 
Eric walked into the village and sent a wire 
to Mrs Harman, then bqught bread, butter, 
and other things and returned to Gathaway. 

The night wfis like the last, utterly calm 
and still. Oil, it was lovely, Eric thought, 
away from the diist and din of Merchester. 
How he hated tlie idea of going back there 1 
Tired with his long- walk, he went to sleep 
at once, and so did his father. 

T T seemed to Erie he had hardly dosed his 
1 eyes before he was; awake again, and in 
his ears was that same sad wailitig that he 
had heard the previous 1 night. For a 
moment his heart beat fast, but he quickly 
pulled himself together, and suddenly re¬ 
solved that this time he himself would try 
to solve the mystery of the strange sound, 
Ho-lay still a while, but his father, was 
sleeping soundly. Then lie got up and felt 
for the matches. He found them, but, 
instead of lighting tlie candle, slipped them 
and an end of caudle into the pocket of ills 
pyjama jacket and crept out of'the room, 
bare-footed. He thought he would have 1 a 
better chance, if lie 1 were to go quietly and 
without light. 1 - 

Outside the room he stood and .listened. 
The strange wailing went on, and it ivas. a 
hair-raising sound, so utterly mournful and ’ 
miserable. -' ; • V ■' 

“ Sounds like a ghost with a stomach 
■ache,” Eric said to himself, and managed to 
grin a little and so feel better, " And it’s 
coming from underground”’ lie added pre¬ 
sently. By .this time he knew his way 
about the house, so lid tiptoed down the back 
passage to the cellar door and opened, it 
very carefully. Now he was sure he . was 
right, for the sound was distinctly louder. 1 
Yet there was no light, and Eric hated the 
idea of going down the damp, slippery stone , 
steps into the pitch darkness. 

- “ No good getting scared,” lie argued, 
and started down. 

The stone,felt icy cold to his hare feet, 
and the floor of the cellar itself was rough 
with remains of coal dust. But how Eric 
was sure that ho was getting near the source 
of the sound,’and when ho reached the fat- 
wall and put liis ear against it he was more 
certain than ever, . 

“ It’s coming from the other side of the 
wall," he said to himself. “ But how can 
it ? ".was the question that jumped into 
liis mind. He had been in the cellar already 
and had seen no door. He shuddered again, 


jacko Gets One Back 


B ig Sister Belinda and lier husband joc j 
were having a trying time. 

Joe’s young sister had come to pay 
them a visit, and Sister Sue, a perky, 
schoolgirl with a long pigtail, was not; 
making herself very popular. 

She expected to be taken out and 
amused, and poor Belinda was chased 
almost off her feet. 

.“ What’s she doing there, anyway ? " 
asked Jacko. . 

‘‘ She’s been ill,” explained liis mother, 


. “ Jacko has , been wondering if Sue 
would like a walk in the park,”, she said. 
" Run' off, dears, while Belinda and I 
have a nice chat.” And she almost 
pushed them out of the house. 

Jacko felt lie had never been so had 
in liis life. As for Sister Sue, she hurried 
along, and, once inside the park, sat 
herself down on the first seat they came 
to and opened her book. 

“ Going to stay there all tlie morn¬ 
ing ? ” asked Jacko, cheekily. 



“ and the doctor thought a change' 
wQuld do her good.” ., . ,. ... . .. 

“ I’d do lier a bit of good if I got the 
chance,” muttered Jacko. “ I’d take it 
out of lier.” 

Mother.,. Jacko misunderstood him.! 
“ Now^tliitt’s splendid of j’oii, dear,” slie : 
cried. “ jjelincla will be pleased.” 

, I Jacko stared." She surely doesn’t 
expect, me to cart the kid round, he- 
thought. • ; - 

At that moment wlm should cotuc up 
the garden, but Belinda and. Sister Sue., 


Mother ‘Jacko beamed on them. 


“ Oh, you hateful boy ! ” she screamed 

“ I am,” replied Sister Sue. 

“ All right, you shall,” muttered 
Jacko. And, creeping up behind lier, 
he caught hold of the big bow of her 
pigtail—and tied it firmly to the seat. 

: Presently Sister Sue looked up. “ I 
wonder where that horrid boy has got 
to,” she said, jerking her head round. 

..There was a piercing yell, “ Oh, yon 
hateful boy!” she screamed, clapping 
her hands to her head. “ Just wait till I 
catch you ! 

' But the. “ hateful boy,” roaring with 
laughter, was nearly out of sight. 


for how could a sound come out of a solid 
wall ? Was it really a ghost ? A nasty cold 
chill crawled down Eric’s spine, and for a 
moment he badly wanted to bolt. But there 
was good stuff in twelve-year-old Eric; I10 
drew a long breath, got out his matches, 
struck one and lit his candle. 

The light, Mint as it was, made..him feel 
a lot better, and, what was more,' the 
wailing and moaning had not stopped. 
Instead it rose to a liorrici screech, 

Caudle in hand, Eric moved slowly along 
the wall, and presently came to a very large 
empty wooden case standing" against tlie 
wall. . Sticking his candle on the floor with 
a bit of melted wax, ho set-to moving the 
case. As he did so the screeching sound shut 
off as. suddenly as if a tap had been turned. 

. Now really excited, Eric tugged at the- 
case. Empty as it was, it .was, all he could 
do to move it. Suddenly over it went with 
a crash, and as Eric .stood up, panting with 
exertion, he saw a hole in the wall.about four 
feet high and two feet wide. It was a tunnel 
that led-to ariothercellrir beyond. But it was 
black as pitch and silent as a tomb. In for a 
penhy.'inforia poutid, thought Eric, and was 
turning to pick up his candle when, some¬ 
thing shot out of the dark hole,, .knocking 
him spinning, and bolted for the stairs. 

. “Dad I Dad 1 " shouted Eric, now really 
scared. ... , 

lie heard .the thud of bare feet in the hall 
above.' .“AVhatis it ? Are you hurt ? ” came 
his father’s anxious-voice. ; Then a thump 
followed by a groan. , 1 
. “ Who arc you ? What are. you doing 
here ? ” cried Mr Harman in a very different 
tone. '■ . ' j- 

1 ” Don’t hurtThe, mister. I hint done no 
harm,” came a thin, scared voice. 

.. “,\Vhat have you done to - my son ? ” 
demanded Eric’s father fiercely. - 

Eric, picked liimself up. He was shaken 
but not really damaged; , , ' 

■“I’m all right, Dad. Don’t hurt him. 
He’s the. ghost.” 

• He picked up liis candle arid hurried up 
the steps, to find liis' father holding a small, 
shabby old mail, who looked as if he were 
seated alfriost out.of his wits. On the floor 
beside, him .lay.' a. weird-lookitjg instrument. 
Sharp-eyed Eric picked it up. He burst out 
.laughing.• '■!. 

“Here’s what he did it with, Dad. It’d a 
fiddle—a hom'e-iriade fiddle. He was playing 
it in a cellar behind this one. No.wonder it 
scared us.” ■ ! v;" 

.“ And that’s-what I were wanting to do,” 

, said the old, follow, with sudden spirit. 

“ Why did you wa'nVto scare us ? ” asked 
Mr Harman, staring doivn at the odd little' 
figure. "■'Who arc you and what’s your 
name'?" - 

■ ” I b'c Simon Winslow. I looked after the 
old master these-thirty years. Then you 
Come to turn me out, and all I could think 
of was to try and scare you.'off.” 

, " And that’s what you jolly nearly did,” 
said Eric, grinning, ”, 

“ We don’t want to turn you out,” said 
Mr Harman quietly. “ We didn’t Know ot 
■your existence.'' -Mr 'Mordaunt was - my 
cousin and he left Gathaway to me, so-my 
-son and I. came, down to look over the 
place.”: He paused and shook his head. 
“ But I don’t know what I can do with you. 
I’d like to keep you, but I can’t afford to. 
The place wants a lot of money spent, on it, 
and as. I haven’t got the money I shall have 
to let it.” . ; - , , 

■ • Simon straightened liis bent old body and 
looked up at Mr Harman with a puzzled 
expression on his widened face. - 

“Then the master, didn’t leave you his 
money,” lie said. ... 

* “ There wasn’t any, so the lawyers said.” 
Simon gave a cackling laugh. 

“ Them lawyers don’t know much. Old 
master were rich; he were, only lie didn’t 
■want no one to know it. -There be plenty 
money iri the big old iron, box-in the far 
cellar. ’ I’ll “ slrow ’ee if .ye’ll' promiso to 
keep me." ' 

“ If what you say is true I will certainly 
keep you, Simon,” was tlie answer. 

Simon gave the other one sharp look. 

“ Reckon I can trust ’ee. Come along 
down.” 

The iron box was a safe, and Simon had 
the key. A very few minutes’ search showed 
Mr Harman that old Mr Mordaunt had 
indeed been rich. There were more than 
.^zo.ooo worth of securities in the.safe, as 
well as some ^700 in cash. ■ , 

Eric fairly whooped with joy. 

“ So we can live here after all! Oil, isn’t 
it topping 1 ” lie cried. " Come on. Dad. 
Let’s write a wire to Mum to come at once.” 
He turned to Simon. “ You’re the best 
ghost I ever met, Simon, and you shall haunt 
this place as long as yon live. . Shan’t he, 
Dad ? ’’ Mr Harman nodded. 

" He certainly shall,” ho said cordially. 

?■ ' * THE END • 
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■J? Valuable Souvenir Books 
Everyone Will Want 






For KING and 
. EMPIRE 

is an inspiring and permanent souvenir of the Coronation. The 
British Empire and its Monarch have always been , the envy 
and admiration of the whole world. Here, in these 60 photo¬ 
gravure pages, are packed brilliant articles by popular writers, 
lavish illustrations forming a complete pageant of Umpire. This 
book will help us to understand, in its fullest significance, 
Britain’s just rule over her millions of subjects. 

Here are a few of the contents : 

The British Crown : Keystone of the Empire 

A Monarch In the Making 

Men Who Run the Empire 

The Royal Family on the Throne 

Empire Peoples of Every Race 

Wings Above the Empire 

Riches of Our Commonwealth 

How We Hold the Empire 

A Cruise Round the Empire 

Souvenir 

CORONATION 
SONG BOOK 

The perfect musical souvenir of a very wonderful event. This, 
book contains all the national favourites that British people 
■ love to hear, play anil sing. Here are the full words and music 
of 46 grand old traditional-English,,Scottish,'Welsh niid Irish 
airs,-together.with an impressive Ceremonial March, specially 

composed by A. Morris-Gilbert. r . 

.... The contents include : - 

All Through the Night 

Annie Laurie , .-. — 

Auld Lang Syne - 

Barbara Allen 

Bonnie Banks o’ Loch Lornon’. ' I ' - • 

Charlie is My Darling 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 

Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls. 

. Here’s a Health Unto: His Majesty 
■ Here’s to the Maiden, 

Home, Sweet Home 
John Peel , 

Land of My, Fathers 

; Londonderry Air" , 53^ 

Maple Leaf for Ever, The . _ 

March of the Men of Harlech * 

Meeting of the Waters * ■■ ■ - 5 S 

On sale at all Neivsagents and Bookstalls 


it 


: 


OFFICIAL SOUVENIR 

PROGRAMME OF THE 

CORONATION 

STANDARD EDITION - - 1/- 

DE LUXE EDITION - - - 2/6 

Order today from your 
newsagent or bookseller 

On Sale Wednesday, April 28 th 


Magnificent Coronation Medals & Caskets FREE! 


SOUVENIR CASKET 
AND MEDAL 

Handsome metal cas¬ 
ket beautifully decor- 
- ated in fine colours 
with flags of the Em¬ 
pire and pictures re¬ 
presenting - historical 
events in the lives of 
our King and Queen. 

Mountcdin the centre 
is a gold-coloured medal, as described on the 
right. This can easily be detached. Casket 
contains 2 layers of chocolates and confection¬ 
ery. Free for 51 coupons and Free Voucher. 



SOUVENIR MEDAL 

thesizeofapenny, 
in gold-coloured 
metal. On one /> 
side, a portrait of fa 
Their Majesties in [2 
Coronation rega- | "' 
lia is embossed in 
high relief. On 
the reverse it a 
commemorative - 
message. Get this medal, free, 
only 15 coupons (contained in f 
J lbs. of Rowntree’s Cocoa) c 
Free Voucher. 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. Ask mother to 
buy you Rowntree’s delicious cocoa. Inside every 
i lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you’H have enough to get the souvenir you want. Ask 
for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice a day—it’s good for you. 
SHOW THIS TO MOTHER. Rowntree’s Cocoa 
is now improved by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more digestible—helps more 
in digesting other foods, and is more bone-and- 
muscle building than ordinary cocoa. Still only 5 id. 
per I lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 

★ SEND A POSTCARD (postage Id.) to 
Dept 8C27, Rowntree & Co. Ltd.,The Cocoa 
Works, York, for FREE CORONATION 
GIFT BOOK (giving pictures and full de¬ 
tails of Coronation souvenirs and other 
special gifts for boys and girls) with 
voucher for 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
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The Children’s Newspapet 
will be delivered every week 
at- any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 



April 3, 1937 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 


Rebus 

'flic name of a god and the part 
of a year, 

You surely will find in my whole to 
- appear, 

Which never is absent, at least so 
tis said, 

From the kingdom of which my 
first is the head. Answer next week 

This Week in Naturo 

One of the earliest butterflies 
to make its appearance is 
the Brimstone, and at this 
time of the "year it'lays "its 
eggs. The colouring of the 
male butterfly is deep yellow, 
and' that of the female is a 
paler shade, both of them 
having an orange-red spot on 
each wing. The larva is green 
in colour, the body bearing 
.tiny'.black projections tipped 
with a white spot., 

So He Ran 

A man on the island of Man : 
Said, “ Can [ cook crabs in a 
•can?” 

He made.a quick grab 
At a very big crab, 

But he found the crab grabbed— 
so he fan. 

Jumbled Dogs 

]>- properly re-arranged the 
letters of the following 
phrases spell the names of six 
well-known breeds of dogs : 
NAP 'LIES AH, LES MAY 
EAT GANDER KEEP SINE 
' DETER REST LO, DOPE 

; Answer next week 

Icl on Parle Fran?ais _ 


The Gardener’s Shed 

What is Inside? Two Prizes of Ten Shillings 
Each and 12 Half-Crowns For Readers 




Several things found in a gardener’s shed arc shown in 
these jumbled outlines. • ' 1 ’ 

How many ,can you name ? Two prizes of. ten shillings : 
each and 12 half-crowns are waiting to be won by senders of 
correct or nearest correct lists. Write your'list on a post¬ 
card, add your name, address, and age, and send the postcard 
to CN Competition Number 23, 1 Tallis House, London, 
E C 4 (Comp.), to arrive not later than first post on Friday, 
April 9. ' ; " . . . ■ ; 

In the event of ties the prizes will be awarded to 
senders of'the neatest-written correct, or nearest correct, 
lists, and age will be taken into account. The competition 
is open to girls and boys of 15 or under, and all attempts must 
be in the entrant’s own handwriting. There is no entry fee, 
and only one attempt may be sent by each reader. 


Le lait La erdmerie La soucoupo 

milk dairy saucer . 

Minette a soif.. Elle a bu tout 
ie lait clans sa soucoupe et elle est 
venue la enhnerie en demander 
encore. 

Pussy is thirsty. She has drunk 
all the milk in her saucer and has 
come to the dairy to beg for more. 

Wrong Again 

]\|other : T see you are at 
the bottom of the spelling 
class again, Cyril. 

Cyril: Yes, Mum. ■ 

Mother : How did it hap¬ 
pen ? 

Cyril: I got too many 
z’s in scissors. 


What Might Have Been 

Qarah says .that she could cry, 
All because,’to her regret, 
Though her birthday’s in July, 
’She was hot named Juliet; 

Arithmetical Problem 

gOME members of a party 
were going for a row and 
asked the boatman what lie 
would charge. “ Ninepence a 
head,” was liis reply. • “ Will 
you take two more of our 
party and charge only eiglit- 

? ence- each ? asked, one. 

'lie boatman ■ thought. for a 
moment and . then replied : 
“.Well, it. will not he very 
much harder work, and I shall 
gain sixpence. Yes, I will 
take you.” 

How many people went for 



a row ? 


Answer next week 


c 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC-22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Oct. 3 
Summer, 
ILne-t* 

' ends fc 



April 18 
Summer 
: lime , 
rf-beglns 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMN EQUINOX 


LongustOay JUNE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the, evening Venus is low in the 
' ,3,. West and Mats 
8 is in the East 
toward mid¬ 
night. In the 
morning Jupi- 
I ■ ter is in the 
South-Eastand 
Mars is in the 
South - West. 
The picture shows the Moon at 
half-past eight oh Sunday morn¬ 
ing, April 4 . 

Paper Fuel Savers 

J^oll several sheets of paper 
up tightly arid tie in the 
centre with string. A con¬ 
venient length for the rolls is 
eight or nine inches. Place 
them in a bath of water until 
saturated, and then stock in 
the coal-cellar. When a fire 
is burning well place the 
damp rolls on it, and coal 
will be saved to a surprising 
extent. The rolls do not have 
the deadening effect which 
might be expected. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Boat Race Puzzle 



Charade. Pat-riot 
What Am IP Inspector 
Transposition. Care, acre, race 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


This calendar shows daylight, twilight,jmd dark- 
getting 1 


The C N Calendar. 

ness on April 3. The days are now getting longer. The arrow 
indicating the date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 



Ffye~MInutc Story 

The French Boy 

J ock started on liis morning 
round of the dustbins 
which had been put out on 
the pavement to be collected. 

Jock liked pails the best. 
They were so easy to knock 
over if his sharp nose scented 
some hidden treasure. 

As he turned a corner he 
saw two people he detested—• 
rag-pickers, who often drove 
him away that they might 
look over the dustbins. 

About midway was a dust¬ 
bin larger than the rest. 
They both set off running, 
each eager to get there first. 
Immediately Jock was fired 
with the desire to outrun 
them. Ho did. 

; He snatched up the first 
thing handy, and sped home. 
Up the stairs he panted. At 
liis sharp bark the door 
opened. He rushed in and laid 
his find at his mistress’s feet. 

She was getting ready for 
school,. ... ..... 

You’ve been routing in 
dustbins, -.Jock,” she said 
severely. • , • 

Jock only looked pleased. 
She took up his offering, a 
much-twisted envelope.' She 
. felt something hard' in one 
corner, arid gave a startled 
exclamation as she pulled out 
a quaint, old-fashioned ring. 

“ Alec, look 1 ’’ she cried to 
her brother. “ This must 
have .been thrown away. by 
accident. Jock, where did you 
get it? Come along, Alec, 
perhaps lie will show us.” 

Jock rushed downstairs 
barking. Master and mistress 
were coming to, hunt dust¬ 
bins too. Hurrah ! 

On lie raced,; back to the 
same dustbin. A boy was 
bending over it, searching 
frantically. He exclaimed in 
French, “ Where is it ? My 
ring! I have lost it! " 

“ Is this it ? ’’ asked Phoebe, 
holding out the grubby 
envelope. 

The. boy was so excited lie 
almost snatched it out of her 
hand. 

It was a pity Jock could not 
read the letter which Phoebe 
wrote to her mother that night, 
telling about their new friend. 
In it she said : 

" His name is Jean, and ho 
has come over to England 
to go to school here, just as 
we have. He is dreadfully 
lonely, just living in lodgings. 
The ring belonged to his 
mother, and it wanted mend¬ 
ing. So he screwed it up in 
, an old envelope—a silly thing 
to do—to take somewhere. 

. The landlady thought it 
rubbish and tidied it away. 
He'was in a fearful stew and 
rushed down to the dustbin 
to try to recover it. But 
Jock had been before him! 
Alec has asked him to share 
rooms with us. Won’t my 
French improve with a real 
live French boy to talk to I ” 


SEN© YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES l 



T-HE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
A —the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
are now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers ; 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. 
The. work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Chairman : 

LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


STAMP COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREEH 

Whether you are a new Btarap-colloctor or a seasoned I 
philatelist, you will find the contents of this wonderful! 
advertising offer of great use. They lncludo : DUPLICATF) 
HOOK in which is incorporated a millimetre perforation 
measurer. 34 different stamps, packet of stamp mounts, 
metal watermark Under, 100 titles of countries. i 
Amongst the stamps arc fine sots ot Colonials, Bohemia, 1 
Hungary, Philippines, old Canadians, Indians and 
Australians, also Swiss. Finally, to tho first 500 appti. 
cants, two splendid sets of 5 Esthouia and 5 Latvia. 

Just scud 2d. postage requesting approvals. i 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


NEW ISSUE Packet free! 

Ask to see my approvals. Send ljd. postago and receive - 
FREE—Piotorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland, 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including. 
Ottawa). U.S.A, bicentenary of Washington, Union 
of s. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits Sc Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundt 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
or stamp collectors addresses recelvo an extra sot.i 
New 72-page list, price Id. 100 B. Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Kd„ BARNET. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN for 2« 

The Gillott Nib with the new ” Tuque- 
duct Itcscrvoir", attachment (Prov, 
Pat.) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel nib. 
Inqueduct '* opens for easy cleaning. 

..in t 1 --—- — • 


Supplied wlth threo patterns of nib. 



IIigh-clas& . - 

stationers stock, or box containing 
3 pens can be obtained direct 
from Joseph GiUott & Sons, Ltd., 
post free on receipt of 7id. ia 
stamps.- 



JdSf JH CllltJTf IJDNSIf D.,VICTORIA WKS.,8IRMINCHAM,I’ 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors,-The Amalgamated Press, Ltd.,'The Elcotway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: Tallis 
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